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PREFACE 


. he Meadowdale area has just passed its first 
century since the white man began putting his 
mark upon the land. The records of those 
Biindred years are not in any orderly pile, but are 
widely scattered, and for the most part, meaning= 
less until they can be drawn together and present- 
ed in some kind of a logical arrangement, 


I have intentionally omitted any reference to 
the word "history" in the title, using instead, 
the term "portrait", This does not mean_ that 
accuracy has been deliberately sacrificed, but it 
does permit the author to draw conclusions that 
|} sharpen the focus’ on the way things were a gener- 
;} ation or two ago. A good portrait consists of 
many brush strokes, each stroke in itself a triv- 
ial thing, yet contributing something to the hon- 
| est portrayal that is the artist's intention. 


| One problem in relating the early events of a 
| community, is maintaining a time and place orient- 
) ation. I have tried to establish the former by 
| the liberal use of dates. The exact date of an 
insignificant event may seem irrelevant, but the 
date pins the happening down to its proper place 
} in the chronology, the one common thread through- 
|} out the narrative, 


Establishing a place orientation is a little 
i more difficult, The most precise way would be to 
| locate everything on the plat map, or on the grid 
| of the original survey map, which is the basis of 
| all the present lines and boundaries. This, how- 
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ever, would put an undue strain on the reader, so 
I have often taken the privilege of locating a 
historical site by comparing its location with 
that of some modern structure or landmark, which 

of course, could not possibly have been in exist-— 
ence in the early days. 


I have tried to show the people and events in 
early Meadowdale as a part of a bigger picture, 
relating them to county, state, regional or nation- 
al affairs whenever possible. Since most of the | 
events included in these pages took place before 
the first World War, this Meadowdale story is only 
a beginning. It is hoped that this rather super- 
ficial study will inspire some reader to continue 
the work of bringing the heritage of the Meadow- 
dale residents to their attention. Unpublished 
history does not survive, and neither does the 
identity of a community similarly neglected, 


\ q 


There will be some errors here, but I have 
tried to minimize them by cross-checking wherever 
possible. Information that first came to light in 
an interview might be subsequently verified ina 
book or newspaper, and then rechecked by court- 
house records before being included, 


There are spots where information about early 
Meadowdale is pretty thin, A fire destroyed some 
of the old school records that contained irre- 
placeable facts on that subject. There were scat- 
tered intervals when there was no local "country 
correspondent" reporting for the newspapers serv- 
ing the area. The early Everett newspapers always 
have neglected and ignored the south county, and 
the attentions of Everett business interests have 
traditionally been directed elsewhere. Early pro- 
fessional photographers avoided Meadowdale like 
the plague, seriously limiting the pictorial cov- 
erage of the community's development, Many local 
business transactions were never recorded in the 
county auditor's office, a handicap to anyone try- 
ing to find out exactly how or why an event turned 
out the way it did. 


Fire, the great purifier, has erased many of 
the old houses that would be landmarks today. The 
oldest structures in the vicinity are only about 
60 years old, comparatively new when measured 
against buildings in eastern colonial America that 
have stood for two hundred and fifty years and 
longer. The first Meadowdale homes were never 
designed--they were just built. Most of them were 


jbeing show places, The 
houses, now being built, 


ihomes. 
jdred years! 


Specifically, 


jin the following plats: 


| Meadowdale Beach 
| Meadowdale Beach, 
Supplemental Pines 


| Division 2, 

| Lund's Meadowdale Tracts 
|Meadowdale Village 

| Meadowdale Village No. 2 
i Meadowdale Village No. 3 
| Meadowdale Village No. 4 
} Talbot Park 

i Dellwood Village 
|Stewart Park 

| Sal-Hi Park 
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cheap and functional, and without any idea of ever 

second generation of 
will have the permanence 
jand beauty to compete with the eastern traditional 
All we need to do is wait a couple of hun- 


the land called Meadowdale is 
Ithe portion of southwest Snohomish County included 


Alderwood Manor Block 
No. l 

Alicia Park 

Grace Moss 

Hillview Addition 

Double DD Ranch 

Double DD Ranch No. 2 

Win-O-Phia Park 

Winnem Addition 

Cherry Hill 

Wood Park Terrace 

Clariton No. 2 

Lorral Terrace No. 2 

Lorral Terrace No. 3 

Madrona Hill 


| Sal-Hi Park No. 2 Myrtle Olson's Tracts 
| Sound View Tracts 


Parts of the westerly Alderwood Manor plats 
|}through land ownership, schools, business and soc- 
| ial connections have been a part of a more loosely 
| defined Meadowdale. Broadly interpreting these 
| factors, it can be stated generally that Meadow- 
| dale is the land lying west of the present Highway 
| 99 from Lake Serene, south to Maple Road. 


Physically, the Dellwood Village plat lies to 
| the south of the Meadowdale province, but’ the 
| activities of the early loggers from Brown's’ Bay 
| gives that lofty site a sentimental attachment to 
-§ Meadowdale. Several more plats have already been 
i@ proposed, and there is reason to believe that the 
| above list will be extended considerably in the 
| years to come. Furthermore, there is a tendency 
| for the existing subdivisions to be divided again 
| and again, each division followed by a spasm of 
' home building and the attendant pangs associated 
|} with urban living, Except for Lund's, Cherry Hill 
| and Talbot Park, the names of most of the subdivi- 
| sions have no historical significance, in fact, 
| the list reads like a catalog of laxatives. 
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It is reassuring to know that as soon as the 
realtor makes the last sale on a particular devel- 
opment, half the reason for its separate identity 
disappears into thin air, and that, given time, 
most of them will revert back to the generic name 
of Meadowdale, or just a plain street address. 


The altitude rises from sea level on the west ~ 


to a little over 600 feet at the northeast corner 
near Lake Serene, The southeast corner is approx- 
imately 400 feet altitude, From the Great North- 
ern right-of-way, the land rises sharply, so sharp- 
ly that from out in the Sound the formation ap- 
pears as an escarpment of perhaps 200 feet alti- 
tude and then slopes gradually upward to the east- 
ern boundary, 


Six water-cut valleys, or ravines, run east 
and west cutting deeply into the escarpment before 
delivering their small streams to the Sound; 


1. Sag through Talbot Park (Piper's Canyon) 
2. Brown's Bay ravine 

3. Brookacres ravine (from Cherry Hill) 

4. North Meadowdale Road 

§. Lund's Gulch 

6. Nelson's Gulch (Norma Beach Road) 


The biggest ravine, known as Lund's Gulch, 
almost completely bisects the Meadowdale area, ex=- 
tending from the Sound, east to the Beverly Park 
Road, For a number of years after the Yukon gold 
rush, lLund's Gulch was nicknamed "Chilkoot Pass", 


The importance of the topography on the set- 
tlement of the land should not be overlooked. Al- 
though well-drained, level land was to be found a 
half-mile from tidewater, it was inaccessible from 
both the railroad and the boats that were the 
public carriers of the settlement days. This set 
the pattern for the land developers to parcel out 
the frontage lots into small units but leave the 
upper lands in acreage plots. Beach property has 
a premium even today but for different reasons, 
mainly esthetic and recreational. 


There is an irreversible trend of urbanization 
around Meadowdale that is devouring the multi-acre 
tracts, turning them into row upon row of the 
houses that typify Suburbia, U. S. A. Before the 
bulldozer blades blend the upper elements of the 


land, let us examine the native earth and the 
structures beneath it, 
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The westerly edge of Meadowdale is predominate- 
ly firm, finely bedded gray, green and blue silt 
and clay with a few scattered sand and gravel beds, 
Scattered throughout, are pieces of ancient carbon- 
ized wood, but practically no other fossils. The 
| general thickness of this clay strata is about two 
hundred feet, but well-digging attempts have shown 
the clay deposits to be several hundred feet deep- 
er in spots. This is known to the geologists as 
Admiralty clay, and extends several hundred feet 
| below sea level around most of Puget Sound, 


The higher land toward the east blends into a 
| mixture of clay, silt, sand and gravel. The under- 
} lying formation is known as till, and is called 
| "hardpan" locally. This is a gray, or’ brownish, 
| concrete-like mixture glacially deposited so long 
| ago that the components have remineralized and 


‘ff joined together in a natural concrete. One pod of 


| this substance is exposed in the railroad cut just 
} south of Lund's Gulch. These misplaced pods of 
|} till, and other evidence, indicate that the Mead- 
| owdale area was probably visited by a small, later 
| glacier from some local mountain after the big 
| glaciation that deposited the material. 


| An outstanding example of a glacially mis- 
} placed rock can be found on the’ south slope of 
} Lund's canyon, half-way between the Beverly Park 


. | Road and the Sound, The best access is north on 
| 66th West, to the end of the road, then east for 


| two hundred yards and look over the bank. Origin- 
} ally, it was a_ beautiful blue sedimentary mass 
| weighing several thousand tons. Where the glacier 
|} picked this monster up, is anyone's guess. The 
| owner has quarried away most of the rock for land- 
| scaping, and in a few years, the remainder of this 
| geological curiosity will be distributed around 
| the country with a_ thoroughness that no glacier 
could ever duplicate. 


| Chronologically, the geologists say the Mead- 
| owdale area developed in this manner: 


The Puget Sound basin was a large, rather 
shallow lake, probably with fresh water, and with 
the water level considerably higher than it is now, 
As sediments were washed down into the lake by the 
streams, the swamps and driftwood became covered 
by clay deposits. The fineness or coarseness of 
the sediments varies, probably according to their 
position with respect to the mouths of the rivers. 
This deposition continued until the clay measured 
several hundred feet in depth. Then the Vashon 
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ice age advanced down into the lowlands, damming 
streams, cutting new channels, and filling in the 
lowlands with ice. As the ice receded, the melt- 
water left the thick layer of gravel and sand 
which later became the till of the eastern part of 
our region, 


Blending Meadowdale sand and gravel with Port- 
land cement has become a big business for several 
local companies manufacturing pre-mixed concrete, 
and thousands of south county buildings now rest 
on foundations made from Meadowdale deposits. 


Recent geological changes have included wave 
action cutting in along the beaches and the cut- 
ting of the ravines by the minor streams, along 
with a general softening of the land's contour. 
The ill-famed Meadowdale landslides have _ been 
caused by large segments of the water-lubricated 
Admiralty clay breaking loose along the escarpment 
and seeking a lower level. 
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JN GTHE. BEGINNING 


fk ccording to legend, the first white man to 
view the charms of the land now known as the 
State of Washington was Juan de Fuca, a Greek 
pilot in the employ of the Mexican viceroy. He 
wandered up the ocean coast in 1592, and was sup- 
posed to have cruised in Puget Sound for twenty 
days but left no tangible evidence near the Straits 
that still bear his name, When he returned to 
Spain four years later, he was interviewed by an 
English geographer about his travels to the North- 
west coast of America, It was then he narrated 
what was a very good description of the Straits of 
Juan de Fuca, Puget Sound, Gulf of Georgia and the 
Islands of the Sound, There were several suspi- 
cious points, however, such as all the gold, sil- 
ver and pearls he had described as. belonging to 
what were historically frugal and metal-poor In- 
dians. Although his story is typical of some of 
the other tales of imaginary, or partly imaginary 
voyages of his time, there was no man_ that could 
refute him, His description of the Puget Sound 
country antedates all others, 


Following Juan de Fuca, an occasional Spaniard 
or Russian cruised along the Washington coast, but 
there were no historically important visitors for 
two hundred years. 


Captain George Vancouver of the British Navy, 
who had taken his shakedown cruise to the Pacific 
with the fabulous Captain Cook, was commissioned 
to pursue a double purpose of diplomacy and explor- 
ation in the Pacific Northwest, Under the first 
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phase of his duties, he received from the Spanish 
Captain Juan Quadra at Vancouver Island the formal 
cession of all rights and claims of Spain to the 


Pacific Northwest. As an explorer, he in 1792, 
sailed down into Puget Sound proper, naming it 
after one of his officers, Peter Puget. On June 


4, 1792, in order to celebrate his king's birthday, | 


Vancouver landed within the limits of the present 
Snohomish County at a point between Everett and 
Mukilteo and while the ship's cannon fired the 
proper salute, he formally took possession of the 
country for the crown of England and called it New 
Georgia. 


New Georgia it remained for over fifty years 
before being changed to Oregon Territory, then to 
Washington Territory and later to Washington State, 
As a result of the ceremony, this part of Puget 
Sound was named Possession Sound, Vancouver also 
named many of the familiar geographical features 
of the region such as Mount Rainier, Port Gardner, 
etc. Vancouver was an excellent map maker’ and 
Brown's Bay .and Brown's Point are delineated on 
his map of discovery, He did not, however, show 
the Snohomish River, nor did he name any of the 
landforms in the Meadowdale area, Although many 
of Vancouver's names are still with us, there was 
nothing enduring about "New Georgia" because the 
city, river and county of Snohomish finally took 
their name from the tribe of Indians who dwelt 
near the mouth of the river, | 


On the map of the Puget Sound country made by 
the Wilkes expedition in 1841, the Snohomish River 
was called the Tuxpam River, and the Meadowdale 
landmarks still remained unnamed by this expedi- 
tion, There were more than a dozen persons named 
Brown on the Wilkes expedition, One of then, 
James Brown, a carpenter's mate, became immorta- 
lized when Wilkes named a Point in his’ honor, 
This Brown's Point is in lower Puget Sound near 
Olympia and certainly isn't the Point in the 
Meadowdale area known by that name, In fact, no- 
body seems to know for whom the Meadowdale Brown's 
Bay and Brown's Point are named. The U. S. Board 
on Geographic Names’ suggests that the name prob- 
ably was that of some early local settler of whom 
they have no record, 


In the same year that Vancouver was charting 
Puget Sound, an American, Captain Robert Gray was 
busy discovering and naming the Columbia River and 
Gray's Harbor. Coming overland a few years later, 
Lewis and Clark were the first white pedestrians 
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to enter Washington but their travels carried them 
along the Columbia River to tidewater, The first 
white settlers in Washington were the fur traders 
in Eastern Washington who established a trading 
post near the junction of the Spokane River with 
the Little Spokane River in 1811, The foundations 
of the buildings have been located and marked out 
so the visitor today can visualize the home of the 
first white Washington residents. 


In 1845, the first town was founded at Tum- 
water, near Olympia, by Michael T. Simmons, The 
first white settlement in the present Snohomish 
County was made at Tulalip in 1853, before the 
county itself was organized, 


Until 1846 the ownership of the country north 
of the Columbia River was in dispute, with both 
Great Britain and the United States claiming it. 
By treaty, Great Britain received all the terri- 
tory north of the 49th parallel and the United 
States all below that boundary (except for Van- 
couver Island which remained British). The cont- 
roversy was again brought to a head by the musical 
comedy situation called the "Pig War" but the de- 
tails were finally straightened out by arbitration, 
Today these bickerings seem remote and academic, 
but they were important steps in the obtaining of 
clear property rights for all the residents north 
of the Columbia River. The last clouds on land 
ownership in the Meadowdale area were not removed 
until January 22, 1855, when a treaty was signed 
with the Indians assembled at Point Elliott, or 
Mukilteo, 


Although the area known as Snohomish County 
was unsettled and unexplored, it was now estab- 
lished that the white Americans had rights there, 


The portion of the Oregon Territory north of 
the Columbia River and the 46th parallel was orga- 
nized as the Territory of Washington on March 2, 
1853. Shortly thereafter, gold was discovered in 
the eastern part of the Territory. This discovery 
came just as the California 49ers were looking for 
new fields to work so there was another big rush-- 
this time to Washington Territory. This sudden 
flood of humanity alarmed the Indians as they saw 
their way of life threatened by the new towns and 
diggings. After considerable powwowing among the 
tribes, the ensuing hostilities became known as 
the Indian Wars of 1855-56. Although the Indians 
of Snohomish County region fought on the side of 
the whites, and the Indian fighting took place far 
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away from here, the military preparations and 
activities had a profound effect on the early set- 
tling of the County. 


During the early part of the Indian Wars of 
1855-56, before the strength of the hostile Indi- 
ans was known, it seemed wise to build a garrison 
up one of the northern river valleys to head off 
any Indian attacks from that quarter. In Nove 
ember 1855, Colonel Isaac N, Ebey led the Northern 
Battalion of the Washington Volunteers on an expee- 
dition up the Snohomish River. They built a fort 
at the head of Ebey's Slough, and waited for an 
attack from the hostile Indians from Eastern Wash- 
ington which never materialized. Although most of 
the men were recruited from Whidbey Island and 
Port Townsend, when they disbanded quite a number 
of them located claims on the Snohomish and Sky= 
komish Rivers and their descendants still live 
there today. 


In 1857, Reverend Father E, C, Chirouse arriv- 
ed from a mission in Eastern Washington, landing 
at Priest Point on the north bank of the Snohomish 
River, and soon had a flourishing Indian mission. 
About this time, E. C. Ferguson and E, F. Cady 
laid out the town of Snohomish--then called Cady-= 
ville. The founding of the town that would be 
known as Everett was still more than thirty years 
in the future, 


In January 1861, the County of Snohomish was 
organized, and Mukilteo was designated by the Leg-. 
islature as the county seat. The population of 
the new county did not exceed 40 persons, exclud- 
ing the numerous Indians, The first census taken 
the following year by Salem Wood listed 44 
persons, 


There were no roads, so Puget Sound afforded 
the only means of communication, The lack of 
steamboats left only rowboats, canoes and small 
sailing vessels to carry the freight, mail and 
passengers. 


By 1862, sawmills began to appear in Sno- 
homish County which were the harbingers of new 
things to come in our own part of the county, The 
timber had to be scalped from the Meadowdale lands 
before there would be any room for people to live. 
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THE LAND SURVEY 


"ALL measurenents should be made with a precision 
suited to the value of the land” -—~ 


Surveyor's axiom. 


he destiny of our scrap of land has been trac- 
ed briefly through the past centuries as the 
Spanish, Russian, English and Indian claims 
have been met and disposed of by purchase, treaty 
or conquest, Now the land belonged to the United 
States, and it was up to Uncle Sam to explore and 
map his real estate holdings. 


Twenty-nine states, or more than 70% of the 
United States, fell into the category of "Public 
Lands", As early as 1784, the Continental Congress 
appointed a committee to devise some method of 
locating and disposing the lands in the western 
territories, The committee decided to extend the 
grid system of subdivision that was successful in 
Europe, and had been used in some of the colonies, 
This meant that the entire area was to be divided 
up into townships six miles square, each contain- 
ing 36 sections, one mile square. The sections 
were numbered from one to thirty-six, commencing 
with number one in the northeast corner, and clos- 
ing with number thirty-six in the southeast corner 
thereof, By this method, number six was in the 
northwest corner, with number seven to the south 
and adjacent to it. Most of Meadowdale lies in 
Sections 4, 5, 7, 8 and 9 of Township 27. The 
area in Township 27 that normally would be called 
Section 6 is covered by Puget Sound, along with a 
part of Section 7, Since large bodies of water 
were not included in the Public Land surveys, our 
Township includes only a tiny corner of Section 6, 
and only about half of a Section 7. 


AS 


The place of beginning of the survey of any 
given region is called the initial point, Since 
surveys in widely separated sections of the country 
have been in progress Simultaneously, a large 
number of initial points have been established, 
Through this point is run a line north and south 
which is called a _ principal meridian, and its 
exact location is then determined astronomically. 
Monuments are placed every half-mile along the 
meridian to the limits of the area being subdivid- 
ed. From the initial point, a line is also run 
east and west, and is marked as a true parallel of | 
latitude. This is called a base line. 


The initial point for the Meadowdale survey 
was located down in Oregon, so the line running | 
north and south was named the Willamette Meridian, 
A north and south row of townships is called ae 
range, Ranges are numbered in consecutive order 
east and west of the principal meridian. An indi-_ 
vidual township is identified by its serial number 
north or south of the base line, followed by the 
number east or west of the principal meridian, The: 
township that includes Meadowdale is Number 27, on 
top of a stack beginning clear down in Oregon, It. 
is also four townships (or about 24 miles) east of 
that spot down in Oregon, so most of our property | 
descriptions will be subdivisions of some section | 
in Township 27 North, Range 4 East, of the Willam- 
ette Meridian, 
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In the early days, the government let out the 
surveying jobs to private surveyors on a contract 
basis. The usual fee for brushing out the lines, 
setting corners or other markers’ and providing 
copies of his notes and completed plats was $3.00 
per mile, although this might be upped if the 
terrain was really rough. Each surveying team was 
furnished with a government manual with instruc- 
tions on the proper way of doing everything, 


Occasionally, surveying contracts were awarded 
for political favors to people totally unfit to 
complete their assignment. On more than one occa- 
Sion, surveys were completed within the confines 
of a comfortable tent rather than out on the land, 
although we hasten to add that Meadowdale was not 
measured in that manner, 


The Meadowdale township was surveyed by Isaac 
W. Smith and Jared S. Hurd under Contract No. 46, 
dated April 21, 1859, and some politics probably 
entered into the contractual picture even though 
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| both men were eminently qualified to make a land 
survey. 


. Shortly after he had been appointed Governor 
| of the Territory of Washington in 1853, Isaac 
Ingalls Stevens was also put in charge of the pub- 
lic land surveys between the 47th and 49th parallels, 
Later, in the same year, when the Territory was 
made into a separate surveying district, a Survey~ 
or-General, James Tilton, was assigned to it. The 
Indian hostilities interrupted the land survey 
| before it had progressed very far, and James Til- 
| ton was sworn in as Adjutant-—General of the Terri- 
torial troops. During this emergency, both Smith 
_ and Hurd compiled brilliant records in government 
| service and when peace came, they were naturally 
on the inside track for any public jobs that might 
have been available. 


Isaac W. Smith was born in Virginia in 1826, 
the oldest of eight children, and graduated from 
a military academy in 1848 where one of his pro- 
fessors had been Stonewall Jackson. Appointed a 
Second Lieutenant by President Polk, Smith saw 
battle service en route to Mexico City in the Mex-~ 
ican War. In 1853, he joined the U,. S. Engineer 
Corps, and came to the Pacific coast to make a gov- 
ernment survey of the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
He worked out of San Francisco toward Fort Yuma in 
extremely wild and desolate country. In 1855, he 
was sent to Olympia to conduct a land survey, but 
fell in with Governor Stevens, who made him his 
Aide-de-Camp. 


Shortly thereafter, the Governor left for east- 
ern Washington to set up parleys with the hostile 
Indians and during his absence, Charles H. Mason, 
the Territorial Secretary, became Acting Governor. 
To take Mason's place during his temporary promo- 
tion, Isaac Smith was chosen Acting Territorial 
Secretary, a position comparable to the present 
Secretary of State. 


One of Smith's official duties was serving 
orders to some Pierce County residents, accused of 
befriending the Indians, to report to Fort Nisqual- 
ly for internment. Most of the settlers complied, 
but soon left the fort and went back down to their 
homes in open defiance of the order, Governor 
Stevens, enraged but on shaky legal ground, pro- 
claimed martial law in Pierce County, an action 
denounced as a high-handed outrage by many citizens, 
After a memorable legal battle, in which the Gov- 
ernor jailed a prominent Territorial judge, the 
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Governor lost the case and paid a $50 fine in court) 
a tribute to his loyalty in backing up his Acting | 


Territorial Secretary. 


Jared S, Hurd was a civil engineer who came 


from New York to Olympia via California, arriving — 


in 1852 or 1853, and was one of the pioneers who | 
greeted Governor Stevens when he arrived to take 


charge of the Territorial affairs in November 1853, 


When the Indian War broke out, Hurd joined Company 
B of the Washington Volunteers, which had _ been 


organized in Olympia to protect the citizenry from | 


the Indians in the vicinity of the White River. 
Hurd first served under Adjutant-General Tilton as 
a First Lieutenant and later advanced to the rank 
of Major. 


After the war, Smith and Hurd combined their 
engineering abilities by going back into public 
land surveying as contractors, They commenced 
work on Township 27 on September 9, and finished 


November 3, 1859. Both men had been given appoint- | 


ments as Deputy Surveyors, and they selected the 
following men to assist them: 


Charles White, compassman 
Jacob Summers, chainman 
Benjamin Franklin, chainman 
Francis Gale, chainman 
Joseph Waterhouse, axeman 


The chainmen had to take the following oath 


before a Notary Public before they were hired: | 


"I, Francis Gale, promise to level the 
chain on uneven ground, and plumb the tally 
pins whether by dropping or’ sticking the 
same and will do all things that I am dir- 
ected to do...so help me God," 


Since it had been many miles since the survey- 
ors had received celestial guidance in running 
their lines, some errors might be expected in the 
Meadowdale traverses, In fact, the numerous, but 
relatively small, errors discovered in later years 
lent some credence to the rumor that Meadowdale 
was surveyed "by an ox-cart with a red rag tied 
to one wheel," The government generously allowed 
for error by permitting the surveyors to lump cer- 
tain areas of less than 40 acres into what became 
known as Government Lots, The boundaries’ and 
areas of these plots were nebulous and even today, 
the deeds to some of the lands formerly in a Gov- 
ernment Lot have a "more or less" phrase along 
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with the description of the property. The west- 
erly portions of all the Talbot Park and Meadow- 
dale lands abutting on Puget Sound were in this 
category. 


Map showing the Government Lots along 
Meadoudale Beach and Talbot Park . 


Although the land was rough and densely cover- 
ed, they apparently ran into no great difficulties 
and their notes contain only cryptic descriptions 
of the terrain. A typical entry, dated October 
16, 1859, on a random line north between Sections 
3 and 4, near the present Gunny Sack Hill on High- 
way 99-- "Soil second rate, rolling. Timber--fir, 
cedar, hemlock and maple. Undergrowth--vine maple, 
fern and sallal,." 


Evidence of the survey, usually a large letter 
"S", was blazed on fir, hemlock and cedar trees 
from 8 to 40 inches in diameter, Some of these 
brands lasted 50 years and longer. 


The "General Description" usually given at the 
end of a survey, reads as follows: 


"The soil in this township is rather 
above the average quality, heavily timbered 
with fir, cedar, hemlock and maple, with 
some white pine. There are no settlers in 
this township." 


The first map of the township based on their 
survey was approved by the Survey-General, James 
Tilton, on July 21, 1860, and all natural handi- 
caps considered, it was a job well done. After — 
completing Township 27, the surveyors kept going 
north through Township 28, finishing that area in 
April 1860. 


Compared to subsequent adventures in his life, 
the Meadowdale survey was pretty tame stuff for 
Isaac Smith, After the Indian War, he superin- 
tended the building of the lighthouses at Tatoosh 
Island and Shoalwater Bay, the first lighthouses 
built north of the Columbia River, and completed 
some land survey contracts. When the Civil War 
began in 1861, Smith returned to Virginia and was 
appointed a Captain in the Engineering Corps of 
the Confederacy, with headquarters in Richmond. By 
the end of the war, he had been advanced to the 
rank of Colonel. 


In 1866, he went to Mexico and was employed as 
an engineer on the Imperial Mexican Railroad be- 


tween Mexico City and Vera Cruz, He returned to | 


Oregon four years later and worked on the Northern 
Pacific Railroad between the Columbia River and 
Tacoma, and laid out the site of Tacoma before 
there was a house erected there. In 1871-72, he 
built the steamboat locks on the Willamette River 
at Oregon City, and later made a survey of the 

Fraser River for the Canadian Government. He then 
went to California and served two years as Chief 
Engineer for the San Francisco Harbor Commission. 
Returning to Oregon, he was named Assistant Chief 
Engineer for the Northern Pacific Railroad and 
located the lines across the Cascades to Tacoma, 
In 1885-86, he superintended the construction of 
the waterworks at Tacoma, and the following year 
went to Portland as engineer for the City Water 
Company, and was later appointed to Superintendent 
of the city waterworks, He died in Portland on 

January 1, 1897, from pneumonia, 


Jared Hurd moved to San Francisco after comp- 
leting his Washington contracts and died there in 


May 1873. paGeon 


Map showing the oniginal ounens of most of the Land 
in the vicinity of Meadowdale. Uates indicate 
when the Land Patent was issued . 
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( she honor of being the oldest platted town in 
(Uy) Snohomish County belongs to Snohomish City, 
~~ the plat being filed on June 21, 1871, The 
next plat to be filed at the county auditor's 
office was one that included the present site of 
Meadowdale Beach, this being filed November 8, 
1871 by Joseph Williamson and W. B. Hall, and was 
named Fontal, 


Fontal means "fountain" and also "the beginn- 
ing", It missed being the beginning of all the 
platted towns in the county by less than five 
months, Williamson made an application to the 
General Land Office on September 28, 1871 for 
about 1100 acres of Meadowdale land and completed 
the transaction on August 10, 1872, when that 
office acknowledged his payment and granted a land 
patent in his favor, 


In searching for the reason for his interest 
in the Meadowdale area, which, in 1871, was at 
least a half-day journey away from Seattle by 
boat, we must conclude that Williamson intended 
his town to become the western terminus of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad which was then laying 
tracks across the country "from Lake Superior to 
Puget Sound", 


He had plenty of opportunity to keep abreast 
of the progress being made by the railroad be- 
cause his close friend, Arthur A. Denny, was a 
railroad fan, collecting all sorts of information 
about them. One of Denny's prized possessions was 
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a map published in the east in 1869 entitled THE 
GREAT RAILROAD ROUTES TO THE PACIFIC. On this map, 
the Northern Pacific route was tentatively shown 
with the Puget Sound terminus being named as Seat- 
tle. The striking thing about the detailed por- 


tion showing Puget Sound, was that Seattle was 


depicted as being located on the mainland due east 
of Possession Head on Whidbey Island instead of 
some twenty miles to the south. The steep, inhos- 
pitable shore line and lack of an harbor’ would 
preclude any possibility of a town being located 
at this point, but three miles to the south was 
Brown's Bay, deep enough and big enough for all 
the ships that came to the Sound, and twenty miles 
closer to the Pacific Ocean than Elliott Bay. For 
ships from the Orient with cargoes for the eastern 
United States, Brown's Bay lay on a direct line 
from the Straits of Juan de Fuca to Lake Superior, 
an ideal place for rail to meet sail. 


Another possession Denny undoubtedly discussed 
at length with Williamson was an optimistic pros- 
pectus put out in 1871 by Jay Cooke & Company, 
financial backers of the Northern Pacific, entit- 
led NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD: ROUTE, RESOURCES, 
PROGRESS, AND BUSINESS. Offering the Midas touch 
to all investors having faith in the railroad, 
this booklet also hinted that Seattle would make 
a good terminus, 


Since the element of time was extremely im- 


portant in his scheme, Williamson filed his town- _ 


Site at the county courthouse only six weeks after 


he had submitted his application to the government 


for the land, knowing full well from past experi- 
ence that it would be months, or even years, be- 
fore he would be the legal owner of the tracts, 
Then, there was another reason for Williamson to 
display some fast improvements in the land at 
Brown's Bay. 


Williamson, who had been speculating in Seattle 
and King County property, could not have helped 
knowing that John W, Sprague, the manager of the 
western division of the Northern Pacific had just 
bought 1,388 acres immediately to the north. This 
fact, in itself, would be enough to start a land 
rush, It is not likely that Sprague ever saw his 
Meadowdale property, while Williamson had plenty 
of opportunities to study the terrain around 
Sprague's purchase, and select the best townsite 
in the area, 
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The Fontal townsite occupied the whole of Gov- 
ernment Lot 4, in Section 5, which is now subdivi- 
ded on the modern Plat of Meadowdale Beach as Lots 
§2-68, inclusive. This includes the land lying 
between the North Meadowdale Road, south to the 
Gulch Road, and extending up from tidewater for 
about a quarter of a mile. 


The streets, a full 70 feet wide, running north 
and south, were named First, Second and Third, be- 
ginning at the water-front. Second Street in the 
town of Fontal was situated about where 75th West 
is today. The roads running up the hill from the 
beach were named Commercial, Admiralty and Bay 
Streets, The alleys were 15 feet wide. There were 
14 blocks of 16 lots each, the lots being 40 x 160 
feet. 


In spite of all his haste to have Fontal plat- 
ted, Williamson was in no hurry to put’ the prop- 
erty on the market. He was presumed to be wealthy 
and apparently didn't need an immediate return on 
his investment. Four years later, he was still 
the owner of every neatly laid out lot in the 
townsite. 


Joseph Williamson was born in the mid-west, 
either in 1805 or 1809, When he was’ 18 or 19, 
he married a girl named Anna, and they had four 
children, Rebecca was the oldest, followed by 
David, Sarah Ann, and Elizabeth. Mrs. Williamson 
died in Carroll County, Indiana, about 1844, and 
Joe remained a widower for five years, 


After courting a girl named Joanna in neighbor- 
ing Tippecanoe County, he married her on January 
20, 1849. She was operating some kind of a busi- 
ness, quite possibly a grist mill, and her dowry 
included a homestead, a comfortable stock of gro- 
ceries, and some $8,000 in money. 


Immediately after the wedding, Williamson 
brought three of his children to Joanna's house 
where they remained, and were cared for by Joanna, 
The oldest daughter, Rebecca, now 21 years old, 
was married to a man named Clymer and had her own 
home, After being married to Joanna for about a 
month, Joe conned her out of $3,200, and took off 
for parts unknown as far as_ she was’ concerned, 
Actually, Joe suffered a malady that was epidemic 
at that time, namely "gold fever". The diggings 
in California were in full swing, and drawing 
adventurous spirits from all over America. In the 
company of William Oss, Liberty M. Burns, and 
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others, Joe Williamson made the trek to California 
as a "forty-niner", 


By 1851, Williamson had begun to achieve some 
success in the California mines and sent a letter 
to another Indianian, Hezekiah Patton, who was 


working near Georgetown, California, to come up- 


and see him. Patton, however, had had enough of 
the gold rush and returned to Indiana in 1852, as 
did Oss and Burns. Williamson, who was both big 
and tough, stayed on in California, 


The following year, Williamson established 
himself in the growing city of San Francisco as 
a property owner of some consequence, He owned 
at one time several blocks along Market Street in 
the busiest part of town, property which event- 
ually became worth millions. A chance acquaint- 
ance that Williamson had made, finally prevailed 
on him to leave his California ventures and come 
up to Washington Territory. This man was Dr. 
David S. Maynard, one of the founders of Seattle. 


After a rough crossing of the plains in 1850 
with a wagon train, the Doctor wound up with a 
trading store in Olympia which folded in a few 
months. Undaunted, he cut a shipload of cordwood 
and took it to San Francisco, It is quite prob- 
able that he met Williamson while on this trip. 
In the spring of 1852, he loaded his possessions 
into an oversized Indian canoe, and 
arrived in Elliott Bay accompanied by 
Chief Seattle. His first commercial 
venture in Seattle was the salting and 
shipping of a thousand barrels of sal- 
mon to San Francisco, The enterprise was a dismal 
failure as the fish all spoiled before reaching 
their destination. Subsequent business activities 
turned out better, and eventually the Doctor in- 
vited his friend, Joe Williamson to come up from 
California, It is very possible that Williamson 
might not have needed much urging to leave San 
Francisco about this time. 


According to one account, he had some trouble 
with tenants on some of his land, and they had 
driven him off. The tenants paid the taxes on 
the property and had actually convinced Williamson 
that he no longer owned it, so he tore up the 
deed. A few years later, however, there was some 
excitement over some street improvements and the 
court resurrected Williamson's title to the land 
and notified him of his ownership. He went back 
to California and sold out for what was estimated 
at about three to five hundred thousand dollars. 
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After coming from California in 1853, he began 
merchandising, chiefly among the Indians, making 
and saving lots of money. A large portion of 
these earnings he invested in real estate. With 
his San Francisco property, he was, according to 
one of his acquaintances, undoubtedly the richest 
man in Washington Territory. At one time, he 
owned 4,000 acres of choice land extending from 
Salmon Bay back several miles into the country. 


During the first winter that Williamson spent 
in Seattle, a demented sailor was found living on 
the beach. He was poorly clad, and his food con- 
sisted of raw shellfish picked up along the beach, 
There was no place in town where he could be lock- 
ed up, neither were there any public funds avail- 
able to pay for his medical care, He was finally 
taken to Simon's Hotel and cared for by Joe Will- 
iamson and David Maurer until his frozen feet had 
healed enough so he could walk about. The sailor 
was eventually placed on board a ship bound for 
California, and then on to Massachusetts where he 
had relatives. Caring for the sailor together had 
given Maurer and Williamson a common interest, and 
this bond of friendship paid a dividend later that 
year for Maurer. 


By October 1854, enough appointments for gov- 
ernmental positions in Washington Territory had 
been made so that the first court trial could be 
held in Seattle. Dr. Maynard had been appointed 
Clerk of the Court, and Williamson's friend, Maur- 
er, had the dubious distinction of being the first 
defendant, having been charged, with others, with 
the lynching of an Indian named Mesatchee Jim for 
killing his wife without cause or reason, 


Things looked pretty black for Maurer as the 
prosecution had a number of outstanding citizens 
including Henry L. Yesler to testify against him, 
The defense had afew character witnesses’ lined 
up for Maurer, including C. D. Boren, William N. 
Bell and Joe Williamson. 


Although the proceedings were something of a 
farce, Maurer was seemingly shaken by the ordeal 
before he was acquited of the crime. Maurer's 
name had been drawn for petit jury service, but he 
had been excused from this’ so he wouldn't have 
been in the peculiar situation of serving on the 
jury to decide his fate as a defendant! It isn't 
known just what Williamson's contribution was in 
his friend's behalf, but it is reassuring to know 
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that he was on the winning side of the first court 
trial held in Seattle. 


In 1863, Williamson worked with Maynard in | 
starting the King County Agricultural Society. He 
was respected by his contemporaries, and some of 
them in writing about him, addressed him as Dr. 
Williamson, In his later years, however, he was 
characterized as being very miserly and denying 
himself of even the comforts and necessities of 
life. | 


About 1870, he had suffered a stroke and was | 
partly paralyzed, but was reasonably active in 
business until late in 1874 or early in 1875, 
when he was completely incapacitated by a second 
stroke. During the spring of 1875, he was visit- 
ed weekly, or oftener, by either Dr. A. Bagley or 
his brother, Dr. Herman B. Bagley, well-known | 
pioneer physicians, these home-calls enriching the 
good doctors to the extent of $2 per visit. 


On May 17, 1875, he summoned two of his 
friends, Arthur A. Denny, the first postmaster in 
Seattle, and William R. Andrews, to draw up the 
following document: 


In the name of God, Amen. 


I, Joseph Williamson of Seattle, King 
County, Washington Territory, being of 
sound and disposing mind and considering 
the uncertainty of life, and not under any 
restraint or the influence or representa- 
tion of any person or persons whatever do 
make, publish and declare this my last 
will and testament in manner’ following, 
that is to say: 


1. After all my lawful debts whether to 
government or individuals are paid and 
discharged, I give, bequeath and devise 
all my personal effects and property in 
equal portions to my two daughters, Eliza- 
beth and Sarah Ann (They 
being my only two children) to them and 
their heirs forever. 


2. I give, bequeath and devise all my 
real estate of which I may die possessed 
whether in the State of California or in 
The Territory of Washington, or elsewhere 
to my two daughters, the said Elizabeth 
and the said Sarah Ann (They being my only 
two children) in equal portions. 


3. Reposing confidence in my friend 
Lyman Beach Andrews of Seattle, Washington 
Territory, I hereby make, constitute and 
appoint him the sole executor, in execu- 
ting this will without giving bonds, or 
any other security for a faithful dis- 
charge of the duties herein devolving upon 
him, 


In witness whereof I have hereunto set 
my name and affixed my seal this seven- 
teenth day of May, A. D. 1875 at Seattle, 
King County, Washington Territory. 


Joseph (X) WiLLiamson. 
Witness: Arturd. Denny 


And I subscribe the testators name at 
his request, the above written instrument 
was subscribed by the said Joseph William- 
son in our presence, and acknowledged by 
him to each of us, and he at the same time 
published and declared the above instru- 
ment so subscribed to be his last will and 
testament, and we at the testator's re- 
quest, in his presence, have signed our 
names as witnesses thereto, together with 
our places of residence, 


Arthur A. Denny 


Residence, Seattle, Wash, Terr. 


William R. Andrews 


Residence, Seattle, Wash. Terr, 
x * * 


On July 31, 1875, Williamson died and was 
buried in the Maynard plot in the Lakeview ceme- 
tery next to the resting place of his old friend 
Dr. Maynard, who had died several years before, 
Maynard's body, in fact, had been the first one to 
be buried in the Lakeview cemetery, Thus, in 
death, the first citizen of Seattle and the first 
citizen of Meadowdale lay side by side. 


Lyman Beach Andrews, the man Williamson had 
selected to administer the terms of his will had a 


big job cut out for him, Andrews was a capable 
Seattle business man who had _ started the first 
real estate office in the new city. As David 


Maurer's partner, he had also discovered and loca- 
ted the Issaquah coal mines in 1863, Shortly 
after Judge Waldo M. Yorke confirmed his appoint- 
ment as the Williamson executor, Andrews began 
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writing letters of inquiry to the banks in Wash-~ 
ington and California trying to locate William- 
son's savings accounts, He retained George A. 
Nourse, an attorney in San Francisco, to assist in 
the search but the only assets that could be found 


in California was one deposit of $15,000 in a San” 


Francisco bank, A little over $3,000 in gold was 
found in Seattle, and that comprised all the cash 
that could be mustered by the "richest resident in 
Washington Territory". Probate records indicate 
that Williamson had no books or financial records 
of his enterprises, so the mystery of what hap- 
pened to the hundreds of thousands of dollars that 
he received from his Market Street property in San 
Francisco will probably never be solved. 


Meanwhile, an attempt to break the terms of 
the will was made by Joanna 0, Daily from back in 
Indiana, She sent Judge Yorke a letter saying 
that she had married Williamson in January 1849, 
and that Joe had left her a month later and that 
she had to raise his children for him, She hired 
the Seattle legal firm of McGilvra & Burke to rep- 
resent her at the probate hearings, and to present 
the estate with a bill for $10,980 for injuries 
and accumulated interest, Although Burke was a 
rising young lawyer, and later known as Judge 
Thomas Burke, this was one case that he lost for 
his client because Joanna's claim was’ rejected, 
and the terms of the will were held inviolate. 


To complicate the final adjudication further, 
both of the daughters to whom Williamson had will- 
ed his estate, were found to have preceded their 
father in death, Sarah Ann had died shortly after 
Joe had gone to the gold fields, and Daniel had 
died a month later in May 1849. Elizabeth had 
died about 1864, so the only heirs that Andrews 
could find were Rebecca, Williamson's oldest daugh- 
ter, and four children left by Elizabeth. 


The important thing about this final distri- 
bution of property was that Judge Yorke had placed 
about 1100 acres of Meadowdale land into the hands 
of heirs in Indiana, who were definitely not inte- 
rested in life in the far west, 


Eventually, the land fell into the hands of 
three couplesfrom Indiana who traded property in 
the mid-west for the Williamson holdings, Howard 
H. Hamlin and his wife, Josephine; Philo D. Hamlin 
and his wife, Sarah M.3; and William G. Hamlin and 
his wife Ella M. Hamlin, all came west to claim 
their new investment. 
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What had appeared on paper as a nicely laid 
out town spreading outwards and upwards from beau- 
tiful Puget Sound, proved to be a narrow strip of 
rough cutover land next to the bay, approachable 
only from the water, with a hinterland studded 
with large standing timber protected by a dense 
undergrowth, Untended streams coursed down rae 
vines choked with mud and vegetation, and scars of 
landslides ripped across the face of the escarp- 
ment facing the west. Not a single building grac- 
ed the streets of Fontal, In fact, not even a 
street graced the site of Fontal! 


Immediately north of the site of the non- 
existent town was the 284 acre parcel of land 
known then as Government Lot 3, occupied by a bach- 
elor named Yuayle, and ray of this plot was the 
John C, Lund place of 1294 acres, 


On September 17, 1890, the Seattle & Montana 
Railway negotiated with the Hamlins for a 100 foot 
strip along the west side of their holdings for 
the railway right-of-way. Both the railroad and 
the Hamlins had applied to the State for the tide- 
lands abutting Meadowdale. The railroad, however, 
agreed to withdraw its application for the tide- 
lands and pay the Hamlins $1 in cash for a_ 100 
foot strip for the railroad tracks, The Hamlins 
agreed to this, reserving for themselves and their 
heirs the rights for all necessary crossings ace 
ross the strip, a concession that becomes more 
valuable as residents find it necessary or desir- 
able to get afloat on Puget Sound by the most di- 
rect means, 


The Hamlins found that the townsite of Fontal 
was being taxed at a higher rate than the rest of 
their Meadowdale property, which seemed rather ri- 
diculous since the land was’ all the same except 
for the records in the courthouse. On December 29, 
1902, Philo and Sarah Hamlin went up to Everett 
and requested the County Commissioners to vacate 
the plat of Fontal and a hearing was set for Jan- 
uary 26, 1903, a time when Commissioners Fleming, 
Stretch and Buell would listen to the arguments. 
The arguments for dissolution were quite convinc- 
ing: 


"..eThat all the said lots and blocks, 
and the whole of said town of Fontal are 
unfinished and generally unimproved, and 
without graded streets, avenues or alleys, 
and that there are no buildings erected 
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thereon, that the land is of a sliding na- 
ture and is not adapted to town or build- 
ing purposes; that the property is outly- 
ing, and is not within the corporate 
limits of any town or city; that ina 
platted state said property is of little 
or no value. and is not available for any 
purpose beneficial to its owners: 


That said property yields no revenue 
whatsoever, but the same could be put into 
suitable state of fruit cultivation after 
vacating this plat, and thus reduce’ the 
taxable valuation as an inducement for the 
payment of the annual tax assessments: 


That the nearest postoffice from said 
lands is at Edmonds, in Snohomish County, 
about four miles south from said plat. 


That the property is not of suffi- 
cient value to warrant the owners there- 
of to pay the annual tax assessments upon 
the lots and blocks therein in its platt- 
ed state, 


That there are no taxes due against 
any of the said lots or blocks in the said 
town of Fontal, nor against the same as 
Government Lot 4. 


Said petitioners are therefor entitled 
to have a decree entered herein vacating 
said plat of the town of Fontal and each 
and every part thereof, together with all 
the streets and alleys therein, and have 
the same declared to be Government Lot 4, 
according to the original subdivision by 
the government survey, and that the same 
be thereafter regularly assessed as acre- 
age," 


The townsite was posted with notices for more 
than twenty days and there were no objections or 
protests to the dissolution of the town so it was 
made official on January 26, 1903, 


The Hamlins, who were all living in Seattle, 
and not interested in raising fruit themselves, 
soon found out that their farm land sold no faster 
than the lots in Fontal. Some Holland Dutch people 
were interested at one time in making a dairy farm 
on the property, but the deal didn't go through 


and the Dutch farmers settled over on Whidbey 
Island, 


Sea 


The first plat bearing the name of Meadowdale 
was dated July 26, 1904, when the Hamlin acreage 
together with Government Lot 3, recently acquired 
by West & Wheeler appeared as Plat of Meadowdale 
Beach, The name "Meadowdale" had just been coined 
by Robert Maltby, a salesman working for West & 
Wheeler, His reason for selecting that name was 
that "if cleaned up it would be one vast meadow." 


In the months following, West & Wheeler madea 
number of separate land purchases from the Hamlins, 
totalling several hundred acres, the price averag- 
ing about $17 per acre. George Wheeler, the com- 
pany salesman for these plots, divided his time 
between the depot and the Cleaveland store, whil- 
ing away the dreary hours between trains by trime- 
ming his fingernails with a small penknife. When 
the trains rolled in bringing more land customers, 
the contracts were signed by the best manicured 
hand in the real estate business, 
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THE AEA 
HHA = RAILROADS 


- [ike thousands of other communities, the roots 
\\ of the Meadowdale area are inseparably en- 
twined with the fortunes of the railroads, | 
Although other railroads have perhaps influenced | 
Meadowdale history to some extent, the two most | 
important companies have been the Northern Pacific 
and the Great Northern. It may come as a surprise 
to the modern resident of Meadowdale that’ the 
Northern Pacific, whose tracks are a long ways 
from here, could have influenced in any way the 
people who were settling in Snohomish County, but 
until 1873, the importance of this railroad was 
apparent in hundreds of real estate deals. 


The Northern Pacific Railway was authorized 
to do business in Washington Territory on January 
28, 1857. It was a "land grant" railroad, whose 
primary financial support was to come from the 
sale of lands along the right-of-way. This land, 
amounting to 25,600 acres for every mile of track 
laid in the Territories, was given to the company | 
to encourage the development of a northern trans- 
continental transportation system ending at Puget 
Sound. Even as late as 1873, the exact western 
terminus of this railroad had not been decided 
upon, and until the right-of-way was established, 
land speculators in King and Snohomish Counties 
were having a ball trying to outguess the railroad 
surveyors. It is rather unproductive now to spec- 
ulate on what differences to the Meadowdale area 
it would have made if the terminal of the Northern 
Pacific had located at Port Gardner, Mukilteo 
or Seattle. Each of these sites prophesied at one 
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time or another, to be the end of the tracks, and 
the end of the rainbow for lucky property owners. 
The values of thousands of Snohomish County acres 
fluctuated widely due to the reticence on the part 
of the Northern Pacific to name its route. 


Seattle planners were disappointed when the 
Northern Pacific finally decided on Tacoma for its 
western terminus, and immediately started planning 
several railroads of their own, One of these, 
known as the Puget Sound Shore Line, was incorpor- 
ated in 1884, its object being to build from 
Seattle to Bellingham, and its survey began in the 
fall of that year. The route was to follow along 
the edge of Puget Sound to the valley of the Sno- 
homish River. This right-of-way was taken over in 
1890 by the newly organized Seattle & Montana Rail- 
way Company. Tracks along this line began to be 
laid in August 1890, and went up toward Stanwood 
via Mukilteo, Lowell and Marysville. After laying 
784 miles of track, the line connected with the 
Fairhaven & Southern Railroad near Bellingham. 


To gain a 100 foot right-of-way even through 
sparsely populated country involves’ an incredible 
amount of legal and engineering advice, countless 
hours of negotiations, and mountains of paper-work, 
The Seattle & Montana trains had actually been 
running over the tracks for a couple years before 
all the claims and counter-offers were met and 
agreed upon. For example, when the railroad tried 
to get an easement from the Puget Mill Company 
near Norma Beach, it found that the Mosher & McDon- 
ald logging firm had a prior agreement with the 
mill company for a log chute from the top of the 
bluff down to the salt-water, 


Eventually, the chute was altered to go under 
the tracks, with suitable cribbing to protect the 
trains from flying logs, but the railroad had to 
bear the brunt of the alterations and maintenance 
of the structure until about 1900 when the logging 
company was finished there. 


Bad luck seemed to beset the Seattle & Mont- 
ana at every turn. After completing the line 
across the Stillaguamish River, its drawbridge was 
condemned and had to be rebuilt, then in March 
1891, a series of tidal waves devastated long 
stretches of the newly laid track between Mukilteo 
and Edmonds. In spite of these handicaps, the 
railroad was completed on October 12, and the 
trains were running regularly by November 1, 1891. 
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In January 1892, the Everett Herald listed the 
following mail drops between Seattle and Everett: 


Seattle 
Boulevard 
Richmond 
Edmonds 
Mukilteo 
Everett 


There was one train daily both ways, hauling the 
mail, 

The first regular stop near Meadowdale was at 
Mosher, now Norma Beach, the principal business 
there, being the transfer of logging equipment and 
supplies for the Mosher & McDonald Logging Company, 
Mosher was first listed as a _ station in Station 
Book No. 11, dated February 15, 1893. This would 
indicate that the depot was established some time 
between October 1, 1892, the date of Station Book 
10, and February 15, 1893. 


About this time, it was announced that’ the 
Great Northern, which was’ laying tracks westward 
from Wenatchee, would swing down the Cascades 
through Sultan, Snohomish, Lowell and terminate 


at Everett. An imposing union depot, a tunnel 
through the town, and extensive switching yards 
and shops were planned for the terminus, On Jan- 


uary 6, 1893, the final track was laid up in the 
Cascade Mountains, andthe first Great Northern | 
train from the east rolled into Everett the follow-| 
ing day. Two months later, the tracks of the 
Seattle & Montana along Port Gardner Bay were 
altered to make a junction with the Great Northern, | 
and work was begun on the tunnel through Everett 
that would afford a better connection. 1893 
heralded the beginning of a big business depres- 
Sion, and the tunnel was barely started when the 
railroad was shut down for several weeks by a 
strike. 


The first evidence that the trains might 
pause at Meadowdale appeared in the _ railroad's 
Station Book No. 53, dated January 1, 1905, when 
the name of the _ stop was Togo Siding, or just 
plain Togo. The very next Station Book, dated 
May 1, 1905, listed the stop as Meadowdale. West 
& Wheeler, who were doing most of the local sand 
promotion, paid the railroad $100 to change the 
name on the depot from Togo, to one having more 
sales appeal, the name change taking effect on 
January 1, 1905. 


First Meadowdale depot, 1905. 

Brown's Bay in 1916. Logging pier in background with a logging 
train unloading. G. N. freight in foreground. Shingle bolt 
crib floating and being buffeted by a storm. 

Harry P. Bell, whose parents came to Meadowdale in 1906. 

Old Coast Guard radio station, soon to become a school site. 

The Rice house in Upper Meadowdale, one of the oldest. 
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The first depot at Meadowdale was’ built in 
1905. It was located on the east side of the 
tracks and slightly north of the present-day 
Haines ramp. It was just a simple waiting room, 
built out of big alder logs with a hip roof 
painted boxcar red. A board sidewalk led from the 
depot up towards the Cleaveland store on the North 
Meadowdale Road at 75th, The log depot lasted 
only a few years and then was torn down in favor 
of a larger frame structure located about one hun- 
dred yards to the south, 


In March 1898, the Seattle & Montana Railway 
Company was re-incorporated as the Seattle & 
Montana Railroad Company, and the next day this 
new company purchased the holdings of the old firm, 
together with the Fairhaven & Southern Railroad 
Company. The Great Northern Railway Company 
purchased the holdings of the Seattle & Montana on 
July 1, 1907, although it had been unofficially 
handling the affairs of the local company for 
several years. 


By 1907, there were three mail trains and 
Six passenger trains daily through Meadowdale, 
all of the passenger trains stopping if there was 
business to be had, and in later years, there were 
30 trains daily. 


Passengers leaving Meadowdale for the north 
or south could either take the train or catch a 
boat out of Edmonds, and by this time both carriers 
were competing vigorously for the passenger's fare. 
The railroad cut passenger fare, Edmonds to Seattle 
from 75¢ to 60¢ round trip. The Edmonds press was 
exhultant over this fare-cutting war between the 
boats and the railroad, and gleefully pointed out 
to its readers that when the trolley reached 
Edmonds, the fare would drop to 40¢ and even to 
25¢. Alas for the Editor's predictions-- when the 
trolley was finally completed in 1910 between 
Seattle and Everett, its tracks were too far away 
from Edmonds and Meadowdale to be of much help in 
the price war, 


In these days of relatively easy transporta- 
tion, it is difficult to realize the impact that 
the coming of a railroad has upon a community, 
however, the honeymoon of the Great Northern and 
Snohomish County residents was short-lived. Around 
the turn of the century, it was considered fashion- 
able to criticize Big Business, and in Meadowdale, 
Big Business was personified by the logging compan- 
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ies in general, but the Great Northern Railway in 
particular. The trust-busting policies of Theodore 
Roosevelt were reflected in the attitude of the 
Meadowdale residents. As soon as the trains began 
rolling through town, they began to make news, and 
usually they were the villains in the piece. The. 
Milan wreck over by Spokane on August 10, 1907, in 
which 30 persons were injured, was played to the 
hilt. Poor tracks were blamed by an indignant 
press, when actually, it was just that the rolling 
stock was getting better faster than the old tracks) 
could be changed. The term "Jim Hill tactics" 
became synonymous with washouts, slides, train 
robberies, wrecks, slain livestock and dead track- 
walkers. Epidemics were blamed on the trains as 
disease carriers, When the Meadowdale sidetrack 
was built in 1907, the company was criticized for 
bringing a train load of Japs into the community. 
When the double track was laid in 1909, it was 
charged that it made the right-of-way unduly 
hazardous for the citizens who walked along the 
tracks. Even suicides used the railroad to accom- 
plish their purpose. In 1910, a man started walk- 
ing down the tracks toward Edmonds, As the train 
approached, the engineer whistled repeatedly, but 
the man just beckoned the train to come on, and 
kept walking down the track until he met his doom 
under the wheels of the train, 


A tragedy was narrowly averted at Norma Beach 
in 1906, when the railroad bridge caught fire 
during the night, burning out the supports. One 
of the operators of the fish trap on Picnic Point 
named Sutterburg, while walking along the track, 
noticed that the outside rail was sagging down and 
smoke still coming from the smouldering supports. 
He found a_ bucket and fought’ the blaze until he 
heard a train coming, then he ran down the track 
and flagged the train to a halt. This bridge 
carried the railroad tracks over the Mosher & 
McDonald log chute, and was close to the present- 
day Norma Beach boathouse, 


Not all episodes along the right-of-way posed 
such a threat as the following story reveals: In 
July 1913, the Edmonds depot agent saw a crazy man 
heading up the tracks toward Meadowdale, He 
communicated with a local deputy sheriff, who 
called Sheriff McRae from Everett, to meet him at 
Meadowdale, After a hot pursuit down the tracks, 
the deputy found the man sitting beside the tracks 
enjoying the Sound. He had lost his shirt, under- 
shirt, hat, socks, and only had one shoe, At the 
Brown's Bay Logging Company beach camp, the man 
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had obtained an axe, and consequently, residents 
had called for help. Mr. Otto, the deputy, report- 
ed that the man was peaceful enough while waiting 
in Meadowdale for the sheriff to arrive, except 
that he suspected Otto of being a traitor, and if 
it could only be proved, there would be plenty of 
trouble for Otto, and no kidding, Sheriff McRae 
took the man to Everett in his automobile, and 
reported that the man's name was John J. Kary. 
Kary told the deputy that he was from New York, 
and had made a fast trans-continental trip by slid 
ing on his hands along the railroad tracks. 


One of the low points in Meadowdale-Great 
Northern relations was reached in the fall of 1912, 
with the firing of a popular Meadowdale resident 
from his job as_ section foreman, About October 
1912, the Great Northern requested S. A. Snell to 
release his four white section hands, and replace 
them with Greeks, Snell refused and was fired, 
causing quite a furor among the Meadowdale resi- 
dents, as well as other railroad employees, The 
railroad's decision, unpopular as it was, made it 
necessary for Snell to find work elsewhere. He 
went over to Lamont, and was promptly hired by the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railroad. 


On September 22, 1913 one of the most serious 
local wrecks occurred between Meadowdale and Muk- 
ilteo. An eastbound train was derailed by a brok- 
en axle on a baggage car, throwing some of the 
coaches over onto the other tracks. Within 30 
seconds, a southbound train rounded the bend at 
high speed and plowed into the derailed cars. The 
impact tore the side off a baggage car, plowed 
through a wooden smoker, and half-way through a 


day coach, Fire broke out, but the windows were 
used as exits, the final toll being 24 injured, 
and one trainman killed, Many Meadowdale resi- 


dents walked down the tracks to view the wreck. 


Competition for the commuter's' dollar was 
increasing, and in January 1914, an attempt to 
cut in on the existing carriers was made by the 
Salmon Bay Navigation Company. Regular boat 
service was already being offered between Seattle 
and Everett, but the boats didn't stop at Meadow- 
dale. The Salmon Bay Company constructed, or 
arranged for, pier facilities at Richmond Beach, 
Edmonds, and Meadowdale with the idea of running 
a shuttle boat to and from Ballard, In Meadow- 
dale, they had a pile-driver sink 26 pilings on 
the end of Burklund's dock, which was_ located 
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close to the present Haines ramp, and service 
began in February, with three trips daily. Their 
boat was narrow, and the engine cranky, so the 
service folded up after the first summer. 


By June 1914, the roads were getting good 
enough to propose an Everett-Seattle auto stage. 
Two trips per day at a velocity of 14 miles per 
hour sounded the death knell to more of the Great 
Northern's passenger fares. Although Meadowdale 
and Edmonds were off the beaten track, they used 
the auto stage as a threat in an_ unsuccessful 
attempt to wheedle the Great Northern into putting 
on a "Galloping Goose“, or railroad motor car, for | 
the commuters. 


In May 1916, hoboes camping in the Wasser- 
Mowat shingle warehouse beside the railroad tracks © 
at Mosher started a fire that consumed the build- 
ing, 600,000 shingles and two Great Northern box- 
cars. 


A flavor of the Old West permeated the news | 
in September 1918, when a single bandit held up 
the crew of a passenger train at Mukilteo. After 
uncoupling part of the coaches, he ordered the 
crew to run the train to about two miles south of 
Mukilteo, and then stopped again. There he held 
up the mail car, and made the mail crew put 40 
registered mail packages in a suitcase, Then the 
coaches were uncoupled, and just the engine went 
on south, As the engine went through Meadowdale, 
the bandit ordered the engineer to slow up, and 
about a half-mile further, the engineer noticed 
the bandit had dropped off. He went on into 
Edmonds and notified authorities, who threw up 
road blocks to no avail, The bandit had not even 
worn a mask, but had blackened part of his face 
and Apparently knew this part of the country better | 
than the men sent out to capture him, Since this 
was the third unsolved robbery on Great Northern 
trains in western Washington within three years, 
a reward of $6000 was offered, but never paid out. 
The railroad, of course, bore the brunt of a tir- 
ade of criticism on the careless way they handled 
the U. S. Mail. 


Whether the Great Northern Railroad was the 
damnation or the salvation of Meadowdale during 
the first decades, is no longer relevant. The 
tempo of the community is now completely separate 
from the activities of the railroad. The Mosher 
stop was abandoned as a railroad station on April 
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10, 1934, the reason given was that there was no 
depot or other facilities there at that time, 
Meadowdale's little gray depot, and its accompany- 
ing little gray "facility" no longer served any 
railroad function after 1941, but the Spot was 
named as a flag stop for certain trains until 
November 1955. 


Catching a passenger train out of Meadowdale 
in the summer of 1951, took a little preparation, 
In order to give a troop of Brownies the experi- 
ence of riding on a train, 
several Meadowdale mothers 
marched 14 little girls down 

DA ee Mii to the Great Northern tracks, 

SE BPLERSS The engineer had been fore- 

warned in Edmonds that’ the 

expedition would be meeting his train in Meadow- 
dale, but when he came around the bend trying to 
make up a ten minute deficit, there was some doubt 
whether or not he would be able to stop in spite 
or Mrs. Sherman Mills' frantic waving of a diaper. 


When the girls tried to pay their fare, the 
conductor couldn't find the station on his tariff 
schedule, so the entourage rode on into Everett, 
where a rate of 15¢ for children, and 30¢ for the 
troop mistresses was negotiated. The railroad 
officials claimed they hadn't sold a ticket from 
Meadowdale in years, 


Today, the freight trains stop only to repair 
an occasional hotbox, and the passenger’ trains 
never pause as they rush past the empty spot where 
the depot used to stand. From an esthetic point 
of view, the groaning diesel engines are a poor 
substitute for the flashing steam locomotives of 
a few years back. More than one resident used to 
get a thrill when Engineer Emery Ross, whose home 
was just above the tracks in Meadowdale, would 
greet his wife as his engine roared through the 
town. As the train approached Meadowdale from the 
east, a series of distinctive toots on the whistle 
announced to all residents that the engineer was 
neighbor Ross. As the engine roared past his 
house, Ross would stand in the careening gangway 
and wave his gauntlet to his wife, who was poised 
out in the front yard high above the tracks wav- 
ing a white cloth, As the train swept around the 
great curve of Brown's Bay, Ross would regain his 
position at the controls just in time to blow the 
whistle for the next crossing. It was an impress- 
ive ritual, repeated for so many years that it 
became an integral, and memorable, part of Meadow- 
dale's somewhat checkered relationship with the 
railroads, 
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EARLY LOGGING 
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“Whe most important industry in the early days — 
y was the harvesting of the thousands of acres 
; of prime timber from the lard. The economy 
of the entire county was largely dependent on the | 
fortunes of the logging activities for many years, 
and it was quite fitting that this tremendous 
industry had its beginning in Brown's Bay. 


According to Whitfield: 


"The earliest logger whose name was 
permanently identified with the history 
of lumber industry of Snohomish County 
was Eugene D. Smith. He also hailed from 
the state of Maine and came to Puget 
Sound in 1858, working in logging camps 
around Port Gamble, Having accumulated 
some savings, he bought an interest ina 
logging outfit owned by Otis Wilson, and 
they began logging just north of Edmonds 
at a point called Brown's Bay. In the 
summer of 1863 they changed the scene of 
their operation to the vicinity of Lowell, 
a place with which his name has ever since 
been associated as its founder and chief 
citizen for many years." 


Smith and Wilson cut the first logs in the 
Meadowdale area in 1862, but there is no record 
as to the destination of those logs. The nearest 
mill was at Tulalip, and the next closest was 
Yesler's in Seattle, Remember, that the town of 
Edmonds was still 22 years in the future, and the 
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birth of the City of Everett must wait for another 
29 years. The Smith & Wilson enterprise employed 
about 15 men and used 10 oxen, the first time that 
oxen had been used in Snohomish County forests. 
Only the choicest trees growing on the slopes to- 
ward salt-water were cut and no attention was paid 
to the purchase of either the land or the trees, 
Although it was not particularly unmoral consider- 
ing the circumstances, it can be said now with 
certainty, that the townsite of Lowell was purchas- 
ed, at least in part, with money derived from logs 
stolen from the Meadowdale area. The land and the 
trees could have been legally theirs under the new 
ly enacted Homestead Act, but the first loggers 
weren't ready to.settle down here. Smith & Wilson 
left Brown's Bay in the summer of 1863, and during 
the next twenty years, there might have been other 
small logging operations working near tidewater, 
but leaving no record, 


During the 1880's, T. E. Davis, whose address 
was King County, acquired some unrecorded logging 
privileges near Brown's Bay. He built a blacksmith 
shop, cookhouse, stable and a bunkhouse in the 
vicinity of the Bay, and extended booms out into 
the salt-water to hold his logs. On September 25, 
1890, he sold the outfit to J. T. Sinclair for 
$500. The sale included blacksmith and logging 
tools, rights-of-way, camp equipage, two oxen with 
yokes and chains, a two-horse wagon, but only one 
horse, and sundry other items, 


Sinclair operated in and around the Bay for 
several years, gradually expanding his logging 
activities, In May 1901, he bought one of the 
new=-fangled donkey engines from the Washington 
Iron Works for $1400 on a conditional sales cont- 
ract. It was the latest double-cylinder, single 
drum, yarding engine with a steam boiler, quite 
efficient, but not entirely supplanting the work 
done by the oxen in the woods. Sinclair kept his 
bulls working. A few months later, Sinclair died 
and his heir and administrator, Frank F. Sinclair, 
sold the logging outfit back to T. E. Davis on 
January 23, 1902 for $1,000, with Davis assuming 
unpaid obligations of the business amounting to 
about $1,200. Davis was apparently eager to get 
back into the logging business because the follow- 
ing month, he bought the timber rights on 40 acres 
of land 4 of a mile east of Perrinville from R. M. 
Reid for $350, but by autumn, Davis was ready to 
sell out again, 
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A new company had been incorporated at Ballard 
in July 1902, called the Brown's Bay Milling and 
Logging Company, with A. W. Mackie, President, and Jf 
H, Langenbacher, Secretary. This company should } 
not be confused with the later, and bigger, Brown's | 
Bay Logging Company, as there is no connection 
except in the similarity of names. On September 
29, 1902, the Ballard company bought the complete 
logging business from T. E. Davis for $5,898.65, 
including: 


1 Standard yarding donkey engine, 9/10 
on skids and roofed over, 

hoisting donkey, 6/8 on skids and 
roofed over. 

yoke oxen, 

sets oxen yokes. 

horses, 1 Studebaker wagon. 

landing, 3/4 mile of skidroad, 50 
boom sticks. 

Lots of tools, rigging, camp equipment, 
stoves, etc, 
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Buildings located on the site were a black- 
smith shop, a cookhouse, a 16x 22 bunkhouse, and 
a stable, The exact location of these buildings 
is not known, but it was probably in or near Tal- 
bot Park, The privileges that the company enjoyed 
on land owned by Puget Mill Company were not re- 
corded, 


On the same day, the company also _ bought 40 
acres of the steep slope lying on both sides of 
Olympic View Drive 4 mile north of Perrinville 
from Davis for $1,500, and two months later, ob- 
tained 30 acres lying between Perrinville and 
Dellwood Village from Christian Wilsted, for $300. 
By June 1905, the company was through logging, and 
began to sell its logged-off land, and was still | 
selling property in March 191l. This first log- § 
ging enterprise to bear the name of Brown's Bay 
was notable in only one respect, in that it was 
the last local company to use oxen in the woods. 
According to old-timers, the pilings on the little 
landing built by this company had been driven into 
the sand by a_ hand-powered pile driver, the pier 
being located just south of where the trestle and 
pier was built in 1906 by the later Brown's Bay 
Logging Company. 


Puget Sound logging scene. 

Fred C. Hamilton, who arrived in Meadowdale in 1906. 
Looking into the Mosher & McDonald well. 

Talbot Park. 

Old Cleaveland and Noble store (now a residence) 
Meadowdale Village (old Stoughton ract) 
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MOSHER & MDONALD LOGGING COMPANY 


[Gyhe first logging company in the Meadowdale 
‘Ii region to use a railroad to bring the logs to 
“=~ tidewater, was the Mosher & McDonald Logging 
CCanaay) which was started about 1890. It oper- 
ated as a partnership of Alfred Mosher from West 
Troy, New York, and William A. McDonald, of 
Seattle, Mosher, of Semitic stock, had a rather 
dark complexion which led some of his acquaint- 
ances to believe that he was "part Indian," 
McDonald was of Irish descent, 


Their logging activities began in Snohomish 
County on July 15, 1890, when they bought 535 
acres in the Upper Meadowdale area from Charles F, 
Jackson for $30,000, 303 acres of this property 
lay south of the Norma Beach Road to 156th Street, 
and between Dale Road and Highway 99, This had 
been obtained by Jackson from the JU. S. Govern- 
ment, the land patent being granted January 20, 
1882, In 1891, Mosher bought 40 acres on Section 
10, toward Alderwood Manor, from a Seattle bach- 
elor named Simeon Tobey for $500. 


In May 1892, Mosher & McDonald bought 440 
acres of land lying immediately north and to the 
east of Lake Serene from Anna B,. Allison, of 
Philadelphia, for $26,400, Although the original 
agreement called for $6,400 down, with the rest of 
the money to be paid in three annual installments 
of $6,666.66, plus interest, Mosher was awarded a 
warranty deed the same month, so he must have paid 
cash instead, 
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The firm was listed in Polk's Directory for . 
1892-93, as a dealer in lumber, land and logs, 
with headquarters in the Bailey Building in Seat- 
tle. Mosher's son, Alfred Jr. from Bay City, 
Michigan, was listed as the President of Mosher, | 
Flynn & Company, dealers in timber lands, with 
offices in the same building. 


Their narrow-gauge railroad ended on a flat 
spot above Norma Beach, on land owned by Puget 
Mill Company, all of Mosher & McDonald's timber 
being two miles, or more, from salt-water. The 
rolling stock consisted of a 17 ton Shay locomo- 
tive with the name "Belle" proudly emblazoned on 
the cab, 7 logging cars, 1 large push car and a 
small push car, About ten teams of horses were 
kept busy skidding logs to the railroad. The main 
camp, with cookhouse, barns, commissary and bunk- 
houses, was located near the site of the Owl 
Tavern on Highway 99, A smaller camp was estab- 
lished about 4 mile up from salt-water on the 
Norma Beach Road, where the old wagon road met the 
logging railroad, Supplies brought in to the | 
Mosher wharf by boat, or unloaded by the Seattle 
& Montana Railway, were hauled by team and wagon 
up the hill to this junction and loaded _ on the 
railroad to be taken on up to the main camp, : 


Mosher & McDonald logging train unloading logs 
at the chute above Norma Beach, 
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Logs were dumped into a steep chute, and 
achieved a smoking velocity before sliding under 
the Seattle & Montana tracks, then enclosed by 
booms on salt-water until being towed to the mill. 
Upper Meadowdale was then covered by a magnificent 
stand of timber, resembling the rain forests in 
Olympic National Park, In July 1892, Mosher & 
McDonald contributed 16 "toothpicks" up to 44 feet 
long and all 42 inches in diameter at the small 
end, to be sent to Chicago and used in the con- 
struction of the three State buildings at the 
World's Fair. The lower portion of the buildings 
were built out of five layers of Washington logs 
all three or four feet in diameter, and up to 125 
feet in length, creating a spectacular log cabin 
effect on the lower 15 feet of the towering struc- 
tures, 


In April 1893, Mosher & McDonald widened the 
field of their logging endeavors by buying 1,952 
acres of timber near Mud Bay from Puget Mill Come 
pany for $11,666.66, They also bought a logging 
railroad from Puget Mill consisting of a 13 ton 
Porter locomotive and two cars, this equipment 
having been operating under the name of the Puget 
Sound & Chehalis Railroad Company, Most of the 
Mud Bay logs were destined for the saws of Puget 
Mill Company, since Mosher & McDonald had a con-= 
tract to furnish them 10 million feet of timber 
per year for three years, 


The following month, in May 1893, the company 
bought 40 acres on Gunny Sack hill from Frank B,. 
Stickney of Edmonds for $500, Stickney had bought 
the property from James Ault on the same day that 
he turned it over to Mosher & McDonald. 


On January 16, 1894, Mosher negotiated the 
biggest financial deal for the company when he 
purchased the timber rights on about 3,000 acres 
of land in Cherry Valley, about four miles east of 
Duvall in King County. The company agreed to pay 
Hiram G. Bond and his wife $100,000 for the timber 
rights, and in addition, pay $1 per thousand feet 
for all timber removed before the total amount was 
paid. Mosher & McDonald agreed further to remove 
at least 20 million feet of timber per year, pro- 
vided the price stayed up at least $5.50 per thou- 
sand and each log had to be branded _ on the ends 
with HGB, the initials of Bond, Mosher was sup- 
posed to pay at least $50,000 before January 16, 
1901, and the rest before January 1908, the amount 
being secured by a mortgage on the timber being 
logged and the logging railroad and rolling stock. 
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There was a shocking 10% interest rate on the 
unpaid balance, 


The bulk of the skidding on the Meadowdale and 
Mud Bay jobs was being done by horse teams but at 
the Cherry Valley camp, Mosher & McDonald ushered 
in the new ground-lead yarding method by moving in 
three donkey engines. They bought another logging 
railroad from George F. Gund for $14,000, and soon 
the Cherry Valley Railroad included a 30 ton Shay 
locomotive, six logging cars, a push car, a velo- 
cipede and six miles of track, 


The company had prospered while it was logging 
off the comparatively level country around Meadow- 
dale, with only a short haul on the railroad to 
salt-water. Getting timber to the mills from the 
upper Snoqualmie River country proved to be a 
tougher proposition. In addition to railroading 
the logs to the river bank, there was the long 
drive down the Snoqualmie River, and then down the 
Snohomish River to tidewater, There were usually 
problems with the sorting and booming at the mouth 
of the Snohomish River with all the different log- 
ging outfits using the river, and many logs were 
lost. Mosher & McDonald had the men and equipment 
to do the job but the price of logs kept dropping 
until it reached as low as $2.50 per thousand and 
the company, along with others, was headed for 
trouble, 


As the hard times got worse, there were only 
225 loggers employed in the whole county, with 
about 200 more looking for work. Mosher & McDon- 
ald was employing about 75 men in the woods, 10 
hours per day, and paying about $40 per month with 
board and room, 


Although the company had been on solid finan- 
cial ground for the first five years, by the 
spring of 1895 some of the creditors began to 
harass the partners with garnishments in order to 
get payment on their accounts, These legal ac 
tions irked William McDonald, and he tried to get 
Alfred Mosher’ to put enough additional money into 
the company to keep it afloat, According to the 
original agreement when the company was started, 
Mosher was supposed to furnish all of the finan- 
cial support, which he nobly did to the extent of 
$300,000, The depression, bringing as it did, 
depressed log prices and a slow market for lumber, 
was beginning to scare Mosher, and he wanted out of 
the partnership, at least to the extent of selling 
enough of the assets to return his $300,000. 
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McDonald figured that Mosher had no more claim on 
the assets of the partnership than any of the oth- 
er creditors, and refused to mortgage any part of 
the company in favor of Mosher's interest, Seeing 
that the partnership was doomed, McDonald peti- 
tioned the court to appoint a Receiver who would 
operate the company until it could be sold, He 
recommended further, that Stephen P. Flynn, who 
had been serving as general manager for the parte 
ners, be appointed Receiver and that the partner- 
ship between Alfred Mosher and himself be legally 
dissolved, The judge granted the requests, and 
for the next five years, the Superior Court in 
King County was in the peculiar position of run- 
ning a moderately successful logging company, iG? 
was generally agreed by all the principals that if 
the company were to be sold immediately, the 
assets, estimated at $542,447.06, would bring in 
practically nothing, so with the court's permis- 
sion, the company would continue its logging oper- 
ations under the jurisdiction of the court and the 
direct supervision of the court-appointed Recei- 
ver. The liabilities were listed as $399,653.70. 
Flynn was bonded for $30,000 and took over the job 
October 9, 1895 and William McDonald, his old boss, 
took the job of general manager at a court-approv- 
ed salary of $250 per month, From now on, every 
major decision regarding the company had to be 
approved by a superior court judge. 


Stephen Flynn had been in a partnership with 
young Mosher back in Bay City, Michigan until late 
in 1893 when he was hired by the Moshers, father 
and son, to come west and take over the financial 
and general manager's job for Mosher & McDonald. 
In addition to his $3,000 per year salary, his new 
employers were supposed to furnish the money to 
operate the firm of Mosher, Flynn & Company, the 
land company owned by Flynn and young Mosher, and 
to also cut him in ona share of the profits of 
the logging company. 


Flynn was quite satisfied as long as he was up 
to his ears in money, but not long after he had 
taken the job as Receiver, he began to have a 
faint suspicion that the company's assets might 
all ebb away, leaving him high and dry. In order 
to preserve a place for himself at the financial 
trough, he resigned as Receiver so he would be in 
amore advantageous position to sue the company. 
Flynn, as manager of Mosher & McDonald, had been 
signing the company checks with his own name, _ s5s0 
when the firm began to falter, the creditors had 
jumped on Flynn's personal belongings with attach- 
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ments, which in effect, was holding him personally 
responsible for his employer's debts. This, he 
told the court, pained him $50,000 worth, Adding 
a like amount for other bruises, he brought suit 
against Mosher & McDonald for $100,000, 


This suit scuttled the firm of Mosher, Flynn 
& Company, so Flynn took on the job of President 
of the newly organized Puget Sound Timberman's 
Association, and Jacob Furth was appointed to 
clear up the affairs of the failing logging com- 
pany. One of the first things Furth tackled, was 
a complete inventory of the company's assets, 
right down to the last bolt. 


Mosher & McDonald were then running three main 
camps. One was down at Mud Bay, near Olympia, one 
at Cherry Valley, over by Duvall, and the other at 
Meadowdale, The Cherry Valley and Mud Bay camps 
were just getting into full production and the 
Mosher camp at Meadowdale was hitting its peak in 
1895. At that time, the company had the following 
buildings and constructions in the Meadowdale 
area: 


1 store house 1 blacksmith shop 
1 store 1 engine house 
2 small dwellings 1 warehouse 
1 cookhouse 1 boom house 
2 large barns 1 wharf 
l cottage 4 large bunkhouses 
1 tool house l water tank 
1 log chute 


The Mosher camp store stocked items of parti- 
cular interest to loggers such as hats, overalls, 
shirts, pants, shoes, blankets, soap, stationery, 
calks and suspenders, To maintain the health of 
the employees, the store supplied cough syrup, 
painkiller, Wizard oil, hive syrup, Star tonic, 
Kennedy's Medical Discovery, Carter's liver pills, 
Clover cream and paregoric. Not advertised, but 
readily available, were flea powder and Rough-On- 
Rats. 


In checking the contents of the Mosher cook- 
house, Furth found that cooking for a logging crew 
was big business. Listed among the goodies were: 


250 pounds of butter 
60 pounds of coffee 
35 gallons of molasses 

2200 pounds of flour 


350 pounds of sugar 

7 quarts of lemon extract 
27 pounds of baking soda 
40 pounds of tea 


In 1896, the expenses for the Mosher camp were 
$20,095, not including another $3,000 spent on the 
railroad, which laid down 27 tons of new rails. 
The following year, the camp expenses were $28,169, 
with another $6,000 spent for railroad construc- 
tion and operation, During the first nine months 
of 1898, the Mosher camp expenses were $18,642, 
and the railroad took another $3,700 for operation 
and construction of 3/4 mile of new grade. 


The cost of receivership logging for all the 
camps: 


1896 $117,000 
1897 $ 77,000 
1898 $124,292 (9 months) 


Shortly after the breakup with his partner, 
Alfred Mosher went back to his home state of New 
York, News arrived in Seattle of his death in 
September 1898, His wife, Amarretta, then moved 
to her daughter's home in Pittsfield, Mass. 


In 1899, Furth was running two large camps, 
one at Mud Bay and the other one near Woolley in 
Skagit County. The lands near Mud Bay belonged to 
Mosher & McDonald, but the Woolley camp belonged 
to the Western Land & Logging Company, of which 
Mosher & McDonald were the sole _ stockholders. 
Flynn had always lumped the Western Land Company's 
activities right in with Mosher & McDonald, but 
Furth considered them separately. Western Land & 
Logging Company was in receivership along with 
Mosher & McDonald, so Furth was managing both com- 
panies, The Mosher camp was still operating, but 
Furth estimated that there were only 2,000,000 
feet of timber left on the firm's Meadowdale lands. 
During the year, he received $212,856 and dis- 
bursed $207,756, still a fairly good sized busi- 
ness and in surprisingly healthy condition for a 
company marked for oblivion four long years’ be- 
fore, Most of the logs were being sold to the 
Puget Mill Company and Seattle Cedar Lumber Manu- 
facturing Company, but some found their way into 
the mills of the Carlson Brothers, Tacoma Mill 
Company, R. P. Thomas Company, and the Newell Mill 
Company, Since receivership, the company had 
bought three more logging locomotives, and kept 
replacing worn-out equipment as it was needed, 
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With the Woolley stand down to the last 71,000,000 

feet, and nothing more in sight, Furth asked the 

court to approve the sale of the company. Flynn, 

dissatisfied with Furth's management, had been. 
petitioning the court to sell the company for over 

ayear, but it wasn't until August 21, 1900 that 

Judge Moore approved the sale, 


Hiram G. Bond, who held the mortgage on the 
Cherry Valley Railroad, took that over as part of 
his repayment, and the rest of the assets were 
divided into four parcels: 


(1) all the real estate and personal property 
(2) all the Western Land & Logging Company stock 
(3) office furniture and fixtures 

(4) all accounts and miscellaneous property 


The court stipulated that the total bid had to 
be at least $43,000 or there would be no sale. If 
the amount didn't come up to the $43,000 minimum 
on the first attempt, the assets were to be offer- 
ed for sale as one lot. The sale was publicized 
in the Seattle Times, and on November 3, 1900, the 
successful bidder turned out to be Thomas R. Shep- 
ard, one of the attorneys who had been working on 
the dissolution of the company. His bid for 
$43,000 made him the sole owner of the Mosher & 
McDonald Logging Company's lands, equipment, rail- 
roads and the Western Land Company stock, Includ- 
ed in the assets were thousands of acres in Thurs- 
ton, Skagit and Snohomish counties, Two months 
later, Shepard sold everything to the Wolverine 
Company of Seattle for $52,000. 


Mosher & McDonald had been a peculiar marriage 
of Eastern capital and Western know-how. The com- 
pany's activities around Meadowdale hastened the 
time when the’ land could be subdivided and devel- 
oped for the thousands of families now living on 
the acres logged some seventy years ago. The log- 
ging payroll contained the names of many trans- 
ients, some of whom endorsed their checks with 
"His (X) Mark", It also contained the names of 
many early settlers such as Charles Breed, Duncan 
Hunter, John C., Lund and his three stepsons Harry, 
Oscar and Frank Deiner, whose descendants into the 
third and fourth generations still live in this 
vicinity. 


According to old-timers, the stumps left by 
the Mosher & McDonald loggers were distinctive in 
that they were unusually tall, many of them being 
ten feet high, In later years, the tall stumps 
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were relogged by local residents, who pocketed 
considerable side-money from the shingle bolts and 
cordwood salvaged from the stumps, 


To some communities, the logging companies 
brought degradation, but to Meadowdale, Mosher & 
McDonald spelled out progress, Time had run out 
for the petty, pilfering type of logging, and 
Mosher & McDonald ushered in orderly legal proc- 
esses and the beginning of mechanization in the 
local forest, The Superior Court supervised the 
former, and the lokey called "Belle" assisted in 
the latter, 


In spite of the early rift in the partnership, 
the company did nearly everything that the part- 
ners once hoped it would. It made money, and 
except for the Cherry Valley operations, faith- 
fully completed its contracts, and paid its legal 
obligations. Some day the tangled affairs of this 
pioneer enterprise may intrigue a researcher 
enough to dig out the full story of this strange 
partnership that brought a decade of Big Business 
to this community just when it needed it the most, 
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EARLY UPPER MEADOWDALE 
TRANSACTIONS 


ince the Wolverine Company, newly organized in 
1900 and located in Ballard, now owned sev- 
eral hundred acres of Meadowdale real estate, 
including the part that later was platted as the 
Meadowdale Ten-Acre Tracts, we might spend a few | 
moments vith the proprietors, | 


From 1892, until the fiscal trouble began in 
1895, Mosher & McDonald had maintained a "running | 


account" with a firm known as the Seattle Cedar — 


Lumber Company. Under this arrangement, Seattle 
Cedar received a good portion of the cedar logs 
harvested by Mosher & McDonald, and to keep’ on 

friendly terms with the logging company, it would 
occasionally accept notes given as advance pay- 
ments on logs if Mosher & McDonald needed some 
quick cash, Some of the notes were drawn on New 
York banks, When Mosher & McDonald went under, it 
owed Seattle Cedar $5,957.59. Seattle Cedar sub- 
mitted a bill for that amount to Flynn, as Receiv- 
er for Mosher & McDonald, and then went into re- 
ceivership itself. The Receiver for Seattle Cedar 
Lumber Company turned out to be its former treas- 
urer, A. F. McEwan, Seattle Cedar, like Mosher & 
McDonald, prospered in receivership, and the close 
financial and business relationship between the 
two companies continued throughout Flynn's tenure 
and later, Jacob Furth sold many thousands of dole 
lars worth of timber to McEwan's firm, With the 
final death of the Mosher & McDonald company, the 
Seattle Cedar also closed its doors and the new 
Wolverine Company emerged with McEwan at the helm, 
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The Wolverine Company, after buying the Mosher 
& McDonald effects from Shepard, was not interest- 
ed in speculating with their newly acquired acre- 
age in Meadowdale, and put it up for sale immedi- 
ately. 


On May 8, 1901, the company sold 920 acres to 
C. C. Paul, of Seattle, for $3,600, reserving only 
the timber rights. Paul bought the timber rights 
'six months later from Wolverine for $200, After 
holding the property for a year, Paul sold it to 
S. McLean, of Seattle, for $5,000. 


| On June 5, 1901, Wolverine sold its holdings 
| around Lake Serene, totalling 600 acres to Herbert 
|S. Upper, of Seattle, for $2,100, and in March 
1902, sold the last 40 acres of its Meadowdale 
turf to Frank Curtis for $200. Thus, in 1901-02, 
1,560 choice acres in Upper Meadowdale brought 
only $6,200, less than $5 an acre. 


Herbert Upper held on to his 600 acres barely 
long enough to catch a mess of fish out of his 
lake, then sold it in August 1901 to Samuel C. 
Orton, for $2,700. Orton, who specialized in dis- 
tressed real estate, had acquired a number of par- 
cels throughout the county at ridiculously low 
prices by frequenting tax sales along in 1900-01. 
He died about 1905, and that was the’ end of one 
man's attempt to build an empire using a cash-on- 
the-eourthouse-steps technique, Although Orton 
didn't live long enough to realize a profit on the 
Lake Serene land investment, his heirs sold a 
fourth of that acreage in 1909 for $20,000. 


Mr. McLean, after some encouragement from West 
& Wheeler, divided his 920 acres up into 10 acre 
plots, and in April 1904, recorded the land as the 
Meadowdale Ten-Acre Tracts, During the next two 
years, he sold about a third of the land, some of 
which went to the following purchasers: 


Angeline Droullard G. W. Davies 

L. D. Hail Annie Camp 
Mason A, Fry N. O. Rice 

Frank Ungren Faust Nowakowski 
William G. Anthony W. G. Vissers 
John A. Stapf Henry Hoenicka 
Edward Sandell Max Bollman 

John D. Johnck Arthur R, Lawton 
Joseph P. Smith S. A. Daniels 


West & Wheeler, who had been nibbling away at 
the acreage around Meadowdale Beach, buying a few 
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acres at atime from the Hamlins’ and reselling 
them, decided to take a flyer on McLean's land so 
on February 14, 1906, they bought the remaining 
560 acres for $2,925. A couple of months later, 
the firm bought another 131 acres from John C,' 
Lund and intensified its Meadowdale promotion. 


The 480 acres in Upper Meadowdale, between 
156th and 180th S. W., from the Beverly Park Road 
west to 60th (see map) has had more owners than a 
Slippery football in a Notre Dame backfield. It 
was originally bought from the U. S. Government in 
1872 by Jarvis L. Smith, who also owned consider- 


able land in King County. He never lived on the 
land, and we can only surmise as to his attraction 
to Meadowdale, Logically, we must conclude that 


he was a speculating friend of Joseph Williamson's, 
who was also trying to outguess the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway, by buying up the land in anticipa- 
tion of the railroad's arrival. Smith, a resident | 
of San Francisco, which was Williamson's old town, 
purchased the "2nd best" parcel of government | 
land available on August 10, 1872, exactly the 
same day that Williamson got his 1100 Meadowdale 
acres, 


In May 1877, Smith sold his Meadowdale land, 
along with 397 King County acres, to Isaac D, 
Huntoon, of San Francisco, for $2,500. The pro- 
perty had its first Seattle owner in January 1882, 
when Huntoon sold it to Joseph L. McNaught, for | 
$1,400. Two years later, McNaught relinquished 
the property to Moses S, Feinberg, of Portland, 
Oregon, for $1.00. On a quick pass the following 
month, the land went to Naph B, Greensfelder, of 
Frisco for $1.00, who lateralled it to a neighbor, 
Ignatz Steinhart, for $5.00. On April 2, 1887, 
Ignatz shuffled the 480 acres back to Greensfeld- 
er, breaking even on the deal, 


Greensfelder then unloaded the fast-moving 
property on a neighbor, Aaron A. Adler, for $5.00, 
who passed it back to Greensfelder four years la- 
ter and four dollars cheaper, Greensfelder, born 
under a lucky star, rifled it off 48 hours later 
to Alfred Mosher and his son for $10,250. The 
land was then logged by Mosher & McDonald, later 
passing via a Receiver's Deed issued by Jacob 
Furth, to Thomas Shepard and on to the Wolverine 
Company and to S. McLean, who eventually platted 
it as a part of his Meadowdale Ten-Acre Tracts. 
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One of the early sales of the Ten-Acre Tracts 
included the tract upon which the Meadowdale Vil- 
lage is built. S. J. Stoughton arrived in Meadow- 
dale in the autumn of 1904, after hauling his fam- 
ily and belongings over the Cascade Mountains from 
Easton ina wagon drawn by a team of horses. 
Stoughton had been an employee of the Great North- 
ern Railway in Hillyard, Washington for a number 
of years before moving to Easton, where he built 
and operated a hotel and shipped wood to Ellensburg 
and Walla Walla. Although he was a carpenter by 
trade, he was also an expert blacksmith, After 
three years in Easton, he heard rumors about big 
profits being made by poultrymen over’ on the 
coast, so he loaded his wife and three remaining 
children in the wagon and headed over the moun- 
tains, 


After leaving the Snoqualmie pass road, it was 
necessary to follow along logging roads, hoping 
that the one selected would continue on to join up 
with others leading in the general direction to- 
ward Meadowdale, After picking his way through 
the final labyrinth, he emerged near the deserted 
Mosher & McDonald logging camp at the foot of Gun- 
ny Sack Hill. Soaked with the fall rains, he 
moved his family into one of the empty buildings 
and lived there for several months, After select- 
ing a Ten-Acre tract, he found that he had to buy 
two tracts in order to get the one he wanted. He 
built a house, still located at Dale Road and 
168th, and began to raise chickens along with his 
other trades. There were no other’ houses in the 
immediate vicinity. He received the deed to Tract 
25, the present site of Meadowdale Village on 
March 17, 1910, the price being $350. The less 
desirable tract was purchased on March 21, 1910 
for $275. It lay immediately to the northeast of 
the Village tract. About 1910, the two tracts to 
the south were bought by an ex-barber from Seattle 
named David M. Story, who also went into the chick- 
en business, 


The land up around Lake Serene was still being 
transferred in rather big blocks, and historically, 
was included in some of the very early land sales 
in the south county. 
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1. ONLY HALF WWE GENERALS 
CAN WIN! 


ost of the land between Norma Beach and Picnic 


about nine months, Sprague's purchase may have had 


a far-reaching effect on the sales appeal of sur- 
rounding property. The story has several aspects 


worthy of a little exploration, 


John Wilson Sprague was born in New York 


State on April 4, 1817, the son of a line of well- 
to-do ancestors who had come to America from Eng- 


land in 1628, After completing his education, he 
spent five years as a partner in a wholesale gro- 


cery business. He then moved to Huron, Ohio, and 
was involved in several commercial enterprises 
until the Civil War broke out. He was commission- 


ed a Captain in the Union Army, and in August 1861, 


while on his way to West Virginia with an escort | 


of four mounted men, was spotted by a Confederate 
detatchment. After a chase of several miles, Cap- 
tain Sprague and his men were taken prisoner. He 
was taken first to Richmond for six weeks, and 
later to several other Southern prisoner camps be- 
fore being exchanged in January 1862. One of the 
Confederate officers at Richmond was’ Isaac Smith, 
who had surveyed Meadowdale lands two years prev=- 
iously, but there is no record that the captor and 
prisoner met at that time, 


Sprague was raised to Colonel while en route 
back to his regiment and after participating ina 


Point extending east to, and including, land | 
* north and east of Lake Serene was originally | 

part of the 1388 acre Sprague homestead (see map). 

Although he was the owner of this land for only 
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number of actions, including Sherman's’ march to 
Atlanta, he was made a_ Brigadier-General. After 
the war, Sprague gained some experience in rail- 
roading by taking the job of General Manager of 
the Winona & St. Peter Railroad in Minnesota, 


The Winona line was a land-grant railroad, 
receiving from the U. S. Government, 5,486 acres 
of free land for each mile of track it put down, 
The company was selling the land to settlers or 
speculators for an average of $7.08 an acre, which 
brought in better than $38,000 per mile. The pro- 
fits that could be made with carefully selected 
public lands deeply impressed the General, so 
early in 1870, he took a job with the Northern 
Pacific, the biggest land-grant railroad of them 
all. He was placed in control of the land depart- 
ment, and all of the regular railroad operations 
west of the Rocky Mountains. Shortly after taking 
his new job, Sprague and his wife, Julia, still 
listing their address at Winona, Minnesota, applied 
for 1388 acres of public lands near Meadowdale. 


The Northern Pacific was laying track toward 
Puget Sound, but the early part of the 1870's was 
marked by the indecision of the road to make up 
its corporate mind where in the hell the tracks 
would eventually end, According to the map, 
Sprague's new acreage occupied a highly desirable 
spot for the end of the line, If he could only 
influence the Board members in the east enough so 
they would make Brown's Bay the western terminus, 
he could make a million, Even if Mukilteo were 
chosen, he could still make a fortune on the ven- 
ture. 


Late in 1871, Sprague and J. W. Goodwin, 
speaking for the railroad, indicated to happy 
Olympians that the Northern Pacific would end up 
in Budd's Inlet. Town property there skyrocketed, 
and the owners figured they had their fortunes 
made. As the tracks were laid, spirits and land 
values dropped when it was found that the tracks 
passed by the town fifteen miles to the east. In 
military parlance, this could be called a divers- 
ionary tactic, 


In the summer of 1872, five members of the 
Board of Directors came out from the east, and 
with their chief engineer, cruised around the 
Sound for a week studying all the possible sites 
for the terminus. We can be sure that Sprague and 
Joseph Williamson saw to it that the full splendor 
of Brown's Bay was presented to the Easterners. 
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Finally, the committee narrowed the choice to 
three, Tacoma, Seattle and Mukilteo, and turned a 
these names over to the full Board to make the 

final decision, | 


The Board delegated the responsibility back 
to two officers, who made up their minds as to the 
location, then rushed out to Commencement Bay and 
bought all the land they could, before announcing 
on July 14, 1873, that Tacoma had the bingo. On 
September 10th, the directors of the railroad con- 
firmed the choice and sent Arthur A. Denny a tele- 
gram with the bad news, 


Although Sprague's purchase appeared to be a 
misguided attempt at private land speculation, it 
is quite possible that he was not acting in his 
own behalf, but used his name to screen the real 
Owner, namely the Lake Superior & Puget Sound Com- 
pany. This company, one of the numerous subsidi- 
aries of the Northern Pacific, had been accused of 
"claiming all the available townsites from Duluth 
to Whatcom." It is also within the realm of possi- 
bility that at the time he made the purchase, 
Sprague entertained the idea that he, as western 
manager of the railroad, would be the one who 
would decide the terminus, 


Shortly after the two officers from the east 
decided on Tacoma, Sprague collected one dollar 
from the Lake Superior & Puget Sound Company for 
his Meadowdale holdings, and centered his future 
activities to the south in Kalama and Tacoma, 


In 1883, Sprague's name was seriously con- 
sidered for a new county being formed over in east- 
ern Washington, The county finally became Lincoln 
County, but Sprague had a town and a lake named in 
his honor, Both Tacoma and Spokane bestowed his 
name to one of their principal Streets, but in 
Meadowdale, the place he tried to make into a 
metropolis, he is remembered by no one, A pleasant 
and rewarding task for some local civic group 
might be a proposal to Snohomish County officials 
to name a street or other landmark near Lake Serene 
in honor of its first, and quite famous, owner, 


The Lake Superior Company turned the Sprague 
land over to the Whidbey Land & Development Com- 
pany, who deeded it to Julius S., Potter for one 
dollar in 1891, Potter and his wife, Lorena, of 
Fidalgo City, Skagit County, broke off 440 acres 
around Lake Serene and sold them to Anna B. Alli- 
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son of Philadelphia for $15,000. This was the 440 
acres that Mosher & McDonald bought from Allison 
in May 1892 for $26,400. After cutting some of 
the timber, Mosher & McDonald lost the land to 
Thomas R. Shepard. It then passed quickly to the 


Wolverine Company, to Herbert Upper, and on to 
Orton and his heirs, 


9 


BROWN'S BAY LOGGING COMPANY 


\oeeph Irving, who came to Snohomish County 
) from Canada in 1891, began his career in the 

logging business by cutting pulpwood for the 
paper mills, and in 1898, he began cutting timber 
near Getchell on the Snoqualmie River, There he 
built four miles of railroad, employed 90 men, and 
accumulated valuable experience, and more valuable 
capital, In 1903, he took on two partners, Edward 
E. Brehm and C. T. Mathews, the three men organiz- 
ing the Standard Railway & Timber Company. About 
1905, they bought the timber on a school section 
near Scriber's Lake, and prepared to log. They 
secured a right-of-way through lands owned by 
Puget Mill Company, but before they could start 
operations, they had a chance to log a much larg-~ 
er tract. Consequently, they sold their right to 
the timber on the school section to Dighton A. 
Robinson, a contractor who had built grain eleva- 
tors at Smith Cove, who was anxious to get into 
the logging business, Robinson agreed to pay the 
Standard Railway & Logging Company $54,500, pay- 
able in six months, and since Brown's Bay seemed 
to be the best place to deliver the logs to tide- 
water, his company, organized in May 1906, was 
called the Brown's Bay Logging Company. There 
were 1000 shares of stock issued at $100 par, and 
Robinson held 998 of them, As the summer passed, 
it became evident that Robinson would not be able 
to pay off his commitment, so to protect his in- 
terest, E. E. Brehm took over the presidency of 
the company on September 1, 1906. Brehm took over 
666 shares and 333 shares were taken by Elijah S. 
Grammer, who was made vice-president and general 
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|manager of the logging operations. Robinson's log 
brand, registered in Olympia, consisted of his 
linitials "DAR", Although he had nothing further 

to do with the Brown's Bay Company after 1906, ev- 
fery log the firm dumped in the salt-water bore 
i this brand until the company ran out of timber 25 
| years later. 


| In May 1907, the company was forced to shut 
i down for a couple of months to weather out’ the 
| financial "panic" that was epidemic in the north- 
| west at that time. Although the company had a 
| backlog of logs in the water, the mills could not 
| buy them until the depression had run its course. 
Needless to say, Meadowdale and Edmonds merchants 
i were hard hit whenever’ the lumber industry 
faltered, 


On July 24, 1909, Brehm and Grammer bought 160 
| acres located near the present site of the Aerial 
Lumber Company on Highway 99, from G. W. Soliday 
and Carrie R, Orton, This land had been a part of 
the Mosher & McDonald holdings, but in view of the 
$20,000 price, probably hadn't been logged by the 
former owners, 


By 1910, the company was out of debt suffi- 
ciently enough for Brehm and Grammer to declare 
themselves a 15% dividend, With only one and a 
half sections of timber to log, it was imperative 
that the company find more stumpage if it were to 
stay in operation, 


About 1905, a new philosophy of tax assessing 
was adopted in Snohomish County and other places, 
which levied the annual tax on timber lands’ based 
on the value of the standing timber, The timber 
owners objected strenuously, their principal argu- 
ment being that the farmers were taxed only on the 
value of the bare land, plus improvements. The 
timber owners maintained further, and perhaps jus- 
tifiably, that trees were not improvements’) and 
that they should pay the tax on a tree just once, 
and that the tax should be due when the tree was 
cut. One loophole quickly utilized by some of the 
small timber owners, was to go into their holdings 
and lightly prune out a few trees, then apply for 
a tax reduction on the basis that their property 
was now "cutover" land, which was generally con- 
Sidered quite useless. In an appreciating market, 
the timber left standing was soon worth more than 
the original stand, and if the assessor could be 
kept away, only a token tax was paid for the "cut- 
over" land, 
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Such a subterfuge couldn't help a big timber 
holding concern like the Puget Mill Company, which 
owned about a fourth of the land in the south coun- 
ty, so yielding to the high tax rates and popula-- 
tion pressures from Seattle, Everett and Edmonds, 
the decision was made in 1910 to log the company's 
Snohomish County lands promptly. Since Brehm and 
Grammer were kingpins in the game of railroad log- 
ging in south Snohomish County, a contract was 
made with them to cut 200,000,000 feet of logs on 
Puget Mill Company lands’ and pay the mill company 
$3.00 per thousand, with Puget Mill taking a part- 
interest in the Brown's Bay Company, In July 1910, 
the company was reorganized with Brehm and Grammer 
keeping their old jobs, but with Puget Mill cut- 
ting one of their top men, Edwin G, Ames, in as 
treasurer, Enough stock was issued to bring the 
capitalization up to $210,000, with Puget Mill 
holding a silent, but controlling, interest. Some 
of the logs were hauled out to tidewater along a 
right-of-way intended for the non-existent Edmonds 
& Eastern Railway Company. In the fall of 1910, 
the company built a new camp’ one mile west of the 
Cedar Valley school so they could get the timber 
out of tracts owned by Puget Mill Company. In 
1911, almost 35,539,000 feet of logs were dumped 
into the bay, much of it consigned to the Clark- | 
Nickerson mill in Everett. | 


Late in April 1911, for reasons best known to 
himself, Brehm signed the company payroll checks 
for a month in advance, went in to the Seattle 
waterfront and committed suicide, With typical 
thoroughness, he crawled over the railing of the 
Great Northern dock at Interbay and shot himself 
between the eyes with a pistol while balancing on 
an outer timber so his body would fall into the 
water below. It was generally believed that Brehm 
killed himself as a result of a stumpage contract 
in which Puget Mill got the best of him. Ames 
tried to smooth things over with the Puget Mill 
officials in San Francisco by first reporting that 
Brehm had recently suffered a loss of $30,000 to 
$40,000 in a produce company that he was endorsing 
for his brothers, but when Brehm's banker reported 
that his estate was worth between $350,000 to 
$440,000, Ames attributed the suicide to a heredi- 
tary mental illness, 


Ames immediately applied pressure in San Fran- 
cisco for Grammer to be elevated into Brehm's 
position at Brown's’ Bay and this transition was 
made, Grammer, who had been putting in part of 
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his time on Sultan Railway Company affairs, now 
devoted his energies to the Brown's Bay managerial 
problems. 


In spite of a devastating slashing fire in 
1912, Brown's Bay production jumped to 50,000,000 
feet, with about 24,000,000 feet of the output 
being routed to mills owned by Puget Mill Company. 


In January 1913, a Meadowdale resident named 
Swan Seaburg bought 160 acres of timber, and made 
arrangements with the Brown's Bay Company that 
would permit his ten loggers to skid piling to the 
Brown's Bay railroad for delivery to the Sound, 


By 1916, Brown's Bay Logging Company was run- 
ning out of timber again, so Puget Mill, who still 
owned the controlling interest, decided to liqui- 


date the company and reorganize it again. One 
reason for this was to expedite the settling of 
Brehm's estate. Brown's Bay Stockholders, namely 


Grammer, Puget Mill and Brehm's heirs split a mel- 
on that paid them back $650 for every $210 share, 


The Admiralty Logging Company, capitalized at 
$400,000, with 4,000 shares of $100 par value, was 
incorporated in the state of Washington on May 22, 
1916. It immediately purchased from the Brown's 
Bay Company all of the latter's assets, including 
logging railroad, booming grounds, and equipment 
for $655,366.80. Edwin G. Ames was President, 
Grammer, Vice-President and General Manager, Puget 
Mill Company was Treasurer, and F, M. Osterhout, 
Secretary. 


The driving force behind the financial success 
of the Brown's Bay Company had been Grammer. Since 
he was not willing to work for the new company un- 
less he was permitted to hold a substantial inter- 
est in it, a time-payment plan was worked out for 
him, whereby a big block of stock was set aside 
that would be his as soon as he could pay for it. 
This arrangement was a_ closely guarded company 
secret even as late as 1920. By 1921, he owned 
the stock, which comprised about one-third of the 
Admiralty Logging Company, with Puget Mill owning 
the rest of it. 


In April 1916, V. J. Kelly, who owned a tract 
of timber near Meadowdale, began logging his land, 
and arranged with Admiralty to use its pier and 
boom facilities. Later in the same year, the com- 
pany made a $38,000 contract with B. H. Vollans, 
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probably to cut poles on Admiralty land. This 
account was carried in the company's’ books for 
several years before charging off $7,625 of the 
original amount asa bad debt. About the same- 
time, another contractor, 0. C. Kelly, was paying 
the company a small amount each month for services 
rendered in getting his timber to market. 


By 1917, the workday in the woods was 10 hours 
and the pay $3.50. As the war effort absorbed 
surplus manpower, Admiralty shortened the day to 
8 hours and raised the logger's pay to $5.12 per 
day and managed to keep their production up while 
other outfits, paying less, were having trouble 
keeping men in the woods. When Grammer received a 
commission in the Army, George W. Johnson was 
placed in charge of the Admiralty logging opera- 
tions, After Grammer returned, Johnson went into 
the developing of real estate tracts around Alder- 
wood Manor for Puget Mill Company, finally becom- 
ing the head of that facet of the business, Un- 
fortunately, the son of one of the bosses was also 
working in the same office, and before long, he 
was elevated into Johnson's position, 


With the reorganization into Admiralty Logging 
Company, Puget Mill began to sell both land and 
Stumpage to the new company. Previously, the 
Brown's Bay Company had only timber rights, the 
title of the land being retained by Puget Mill. 
On August 1, 1916, Puget Mill sold 6,285 acres in 
Snohomish County to Admiralty for $1,076,112, pay- 
able over a_ period of five years in ten install- 
ments, In addition, Admiralty was to pay $4 per 
thousand for cedar, and $3.25 for fir, spruce, and 
hemlock, Rates were fixed for piles, poles, and 
shingle bolts, 


On December 26, 1917, Grammer presented a plan 
to log the Admiralty timber out of Sections 26, 34 
and 35, Township 27 (east of Mountlake Terrace) 
and to dump into Lake Washington instead of Brown's 
Bay. Puget Mill owned some adjacent timber in 
Sections 2, 3, and 11, Twp. 26, which it sold to 
Admiralty to haul out the same way, charging $4 
per thousand for the stumpage, In the spring of 
1918, a slightly used 50-ton Shay locomotive was 
bought in Ohio and shipped out for use in the new 
Kenmore camp, A flatecar and 14 sets of logging 
trucks were added to the Lake Washington rolling 
stock and about three miles of track were laid. 
By the end of the year, over 12 million feet of 
timber had been hauled out that way, and during 
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the first ten months in 1919, the harvest was 20 
million feet, the logs being stored in Lake Wash- 
ington until needed by the mills. 


In November 1919, the standing timber owned by 
Admiralty was scaled at 103,564,059 feet and val- 
ued at $265,612. Ames thought the company's out- 
look was very bright for 1920, and in March 1920 
anticipated earnings for the year of $1,200,000, 


Since Admiralty still owned its logged-off 
lands, which included much of the real estate 
around Alderwood Manor, the profits from the sale 
of real estate kept dribbling into the treasury. 
Not all the money from land sales was clear profit, 
however. Admiralty, in October 1917, spent $41,085 
on an experimental farm near Alderwood in an ef- 
fort to show the suckers how to make a stump farm 
pay, but the eggs and broilers produced brought in 
an income of only $880.35, leaving a deficit of 
more than $40,000 to kick under the rug. Mere 
facts and figures, however, could never stop the 
mass movement to the suburbs, After 1917, Puget 
Mill acted as the agent for both its own land 
around Alderwood and that of Admiralty, the land 
from either company being available under the same 
terms. 


In 1921, Admiralty was employing 250 men, had 
five donkey engines yarding in various places, and 
had a daily output of 275,000 feet of fir, hemlock 
and cedar logs. In August, the company's standing 
timber was cruised and estimated at 29,928,798 
feet but the end of the timber was in sight, 


Logging on the local scene had not been a 
chorus of happy voices in the woods, with the 
choristers all making fortunes for their efforts. 
On the contrary, it was a grim, marginal business 
in which fortunes were few and heartbreaks were 
the rule. With their huge stands of timber and 
comparatively easy haul to the mills, the local 
loggers often found that they, along with many 
other Washington communities from Hoquiam to Bri- 
tish Columbia, were glutting the mills with their 
logs. The mills did their best to open new lum- 
ber markets in California, Hawaii and the Orient, 
and dispel baseless prejudices against lumber made 
from the Western hemlock, which grew so profusely 
around Puget Sound. The mills were under the same 
excruciating competitive pressure as the loggers 
and if they were to stay in business, they were 
forced to charge back the costs of the waste 
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Slabs, sawdust and sinker logs to the loggers by | 


conservative scaling. The mills could, and did, 
punish logging companies by buying logs only from 


the outfits who would send them extremely good. 


measure, Thus, the pressure was returned to the 
logging company, who had to pay its fallers and 
buckers on the amount of timber that they cut--and 
the boys in the woods knew how to read a log scale 
as well as the near-sighted scaler at the mill, 


The whole logging and lumbering industry, from 
the tree standing in the woods to the finished 
product in the hands of the consumer was a vast 
economic tightrope, with narrow margins of fiscal 
safety and financial disaster the penalty for any- 
one making the wrong turn, The loggers and lumber- 
men both found that timber should be processed 
promptly and moved to the consumer in order to get 
the maximum return for their efforts. Once felled 
in the woods, the log was the host for increased 
insect depredation, weather checking and fire haz- 
ard, As soon as it was boomed up in the bay, it 
was necessary to move it before it was attacked by 
teredos, or became so waterlogged it couldn't be 
towed properly. Lumber, when finished, had to be 
moved quickly from the yards’ to the consumers be- 
fore it became soaked, warped or stained. The 
Sheer bulk of a day's production made the stock- 
piling of lumber questionable, The mills, through 
their Association, tried to stabilize the industry 
by an informal program of curtailment whenever the 
lumber market slowed up, but being a voluntary 
organization, it was no stronger than its weakest 
member, The Meadowdale loggers, a11l too often, 
found that they had literally worked themselves 
out of a job. 


With the end of the virgin timber, came the 
end of Admiralty, and the end of another era, 
Except for a few gypos cleaning up the crumbs left 
by the larger outfits, the tie-hackers, shingle- 
bolt cutters, shake-splitters, pole and piling 
Specialists, cascara gatherers, pulp and firewood 
cutters turned their gaze toward areas more remote 
and verdant than Meadowdale. The dawn heralding 
the day of the stump rancher and real estate spec- 
ulator was on the horizon. 


In 1922, Admiralty, as a part of the Puget 
Mill family, became involved with the government 
regarding the amount of income tax it owed, a 
costly litigation that plagued the company until 
it was finally dissolved in 1931. 
Mae sete time 
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lL. The Billstrom cabin, a block north of Meadowdale Village. 


2. Looking north from Brown's Bay. 

3. Looking south towards Edmonds. 

4- Light colored spot is the site of the blue rock in Lund's 
Gulch (see p. 15) 

5- Norma Beach Boathouse and ravine. 

6. Bill Bowman and his house on 56th Ave. We 
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CRLTO RD TALL ees 
and the Banaown's Bay Bush 


byen in an industry that is replete with odd 
(ofl ball characters, Elijah Sherman Grammer was 

tall in the saddle. A curious mixture of 
brawling logger and shrewd business man, Grammer 
is deserving of some special attention. He was 
born in Avery, Missouri, April 3, 1868, and his 
parents were John W. and Sarah Frances Grammer, 
His father had been a Captain in the Union Army, 
and was one of the early pioneers in Missouri. 
After finishing public school, Elijah continued 
his studies in a college at Pea Ridge. He next 
entered a teacher's college at Bentonville, Ark., 
and completed his academic course there in 1886, 
Following his graduation, he was approached by 
school officials from a town in Arkansas, who had 
been having troubles in finding a teacher big and 
tough enough to subdue the larger students in the 
school. Grammer, who was six feet tall, and over 
two hundred pounds in weight, seemed to offer the 
likliest competition for the school boys, so he 
was hired. Tradition has it that Grammer stacked 
the ruffians in the corner of the schoolhouse like 
cordwood on his first day as schoolmaster, and 
never had any more trouble after that. He didn't 
care for teaching, so he came to the Pacific North- 
west in 1887. 


After working in the woods for only a year, 
he joined the rush of gold-seekers to the Klon- 
dike. Having some executive ability along with 
his two hundred pounds, he was made foreman of the 
men engaged in constructing a tramway over Chil- 
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koot Pass. On April 3, a huge slide roared down ~ 
over a large part of the busy pass, burying many 
of the gold-seekers alive. Grammer was in charge 
of the rescue operations, and stayed on the job 
until the last body was recovered, 


Returning to Washington in 1901, he was — 
married in 1904, to Miss Emma Kindley, a sensitive — 
woman who loved flower gardening. He bought an — 
interest in a logging firm called the Sultan Rail- 
way Company, in which E,. E. Brehm was a_ chief — 
stockholder. When Brehm took over the Brown's Bay 
Logging Company on September 1, 1906, Grammer 
bought 333 shares of stock in the company, and was 
made Vice-President and General Manager. 


Brehm was .an extremely fat man, who had to) 
gasp for breath with the slightest exertion. He 
was also an excellent manager andaé_e thoughtful 
employer. His acquaintances say that Brehm taught 
Grammer the intricacies of logging management, and 
that this training, plus Grammer's natural ability, © 
kept the company going strong as long as the timber | 
lasted. Grammer and his wife were distraught over — 
the passing of their friend and partner, but con- 
tinued the business along the same high principles 
started by Brehm, Grammer wasn't one to sit around 
in his office, He could be expected in any camp 
at any time, often riding his horse to the working 
area that needed his attention. 


During World War I, he was commissioned a 
Major in the U. S. Army and assigned to the Spruce 
Production Division, whose main job was to get out 
special lengths of timber for use in shipbuilding. 
Admiralty Logging Company's dependence on Grammer 
was shown in a letter from Will Talbot to E,. G. 
Ames shortly after Grammer went into the Army, 
when Talbot expressed the hope that the Army posi- 
tion would only be a part-time job that would 
leave Grammer enough time to manage the Admiralty 
affairs in his’ spare time! The Army, however, 
made him District Supervisor in the Gray's Harbor 
and Willapa districts, having charge of about 7000 
men. Railroads and roads’ had to be’ constructed 
that would permit logs up to 150 feet to be con- | 
veyed quickly to the mills and shipyards where they 
were used in the emergency wartime fleet. Spruce 
was also in demand for the stick-and-wire airplanes 
being built at that time. | 


One of Grammer's indulgences was his home in 
Seattle. Overlooking Union Bay in an era when it 
was still a scenic gem, he spent money lavishly to 
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make it one of the finest residences in town, The 
stairway was imported from Europe at a cost of over 
$4000, and the fireplace fixtures were gold-plated 
bronze. He also maintained a small summer home at 
Martha Lake, and for many years drove a 1918 Pierce 
Arrow automobile of regal dimensions, Even after 
bumping over Meadowdale and Alderwood roads’ for 
several years, this car was modestly appraised at 
a cool $7,000. 


"Doc" Grammer had the reputation of being a 
very generous man, and consequently was on every 
"sucker" list in the region, His office employees 
used to try to shield him from the horde of fund 
solicitors, knowing that if the contact were 
made, Grammer would shell out generously and with- 
out complaint to any reasonable sounding pitch, 
during his life, he was involved in executive 
Capacity with various other companies. He was 
Vice-President of the Flora Logging Company in 
Portland, Oregon; President of the Grammer Invest- 
ment Company; Head of the Big Round Oil Company; 
Vice-President of the Carlton & Coast Railway 
Company and, in 1916 and 1917, he was President of 
the Employer's Association of Washington. The 
Grammer Investment Company came into existence in 
December 1920 when Grammer and his wife incorpor- 
ated their estate for $250,000, in order to gain 
possession of the Adrian Court Apartment House in 
Seattle. 


On November 22, 1932, he was appointed by 
Governor Roland H. Hartley to fill the place left 
vacant in the U. S. Senate by the death of Senator 
Wesley L. Jones. He served as a member of the 
Senate until the expiration of his term on March 
4, 1933, and was not a candidate for re-election, 
Actually, Homer T. Bone, a renegade Republican, 
had already been elected for the post on the Demo- 
cratic ticket, but Hartley, a life-long Republican, 
refused to appoint him to finish out Jones' term, 
thereby gaining seniority in the Senate. Grammer 
finished the term, and Bone started his elective 
term as a freshman, 


After Grammer's death on November 19, 1936, 
his widow received personal telegrams of condolence 
from former President Hoover and from Governor 
Hartley. Grammer, the teacher, logger, and busi-~ 
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ness tycoon summed up his life's philosophy rather 
simply in the following poem of his own composition 


How many waves has the ocean , 
How many rays has the sun , 
How odd is eternity, 

On has it only begun ? 


Who can measure the coanos , 
Who can fathom the aky , 

Who has a message from heaven 
On is it only bye-bye ? 


While hope Leads man zo the altar, 
Its absence yields naught but despair , 
Have courage to reckon with reason , 
Therein Lies your share . 


Grammer had one outstanding characteristic, 
and that was his ability to be practical. While 
his colleague, Ames, sat in the office puffing a 
monogrammed Mallowansky cigarette and stewing a- 
bout corporate tax structures, Grammer would be 
out in the woods checking the camps and equipment, 
and putting on the pressure to get the logs to the 
mills. With Grammer's big push, the Admiralty 
Logging Company ran out of timber long before 
Ames, Talbot and the government could agree on how 
to divide the money that came in from the timber 
harvest and land sales. 
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Wykoff store and post office until 1938 (now a residence) 
Beverly Elementary School. 

The water tank developments near Lynndale School, 
Topography of the northern part of Meadowdale. 

Puget Sound logging scene. 

Brown's Bay Boathouse. 


BROWN'S BAY LOGGING RAILROAD 


On 1893, when the Seattle & Montana Railway was 
> negotiating a right-of+way easement from the 
Puget Mill Company for the tracks along by 
Talbot Park, the mill company engineers insisted 
on an arrangement that would permit a logging 
railroad to dump logs in Brown's Bay at that point, 
Puget Mill owned thousands of acres of timber back 
up toward Alderwood Manor and a convenient egress 
to Puget Sound was vital to their operations, 
Furthermore, they were in a good bargaining posi- 
tion since they owned the land over which the 
Seattle & Montana trains were already running, 
The railroad was given a 100 foot strip along the 
water, and promised not to object if and when any 


logging structures were built over their tracks in 
Brown's Bay. 


This option was not 
used until more than ten 
years later, when the 
Brown's Bay Logging Company 
arranged with Puget Mill to 
bring its logging railroad 
across mill company lands 
to tidewater, Meanwhile, 
the Seattle & Montana was 
being absorbed by the Great 
Northern system, but all 
prior agreements still held, 


AS soon as a suitable landing had been made on 
salt-water so that track steel and equipment could 
be unloaded, the Brown's Bay Logging Company start- 
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ed running tracks back to the site of their log- 


ging near Lynnwood, Leading off from a mile-long 
side-track on the Great Northern right-of-way near 
Piper's Creek, the logging railroad headed south 


and east up Piper's Canyon to a point just north - 


of Perrinville crossroads, The right-of-way then 
went up the hill, bearing to the east through the 
old Gunderson place (now near Maple Road). Turn- 
ing north, the logging trains went along the west 
Side of the non-existent Highway 99, taking over 
an old right-of-way formerly used by the Mosher & 
McDonald logging railroad, and crossed the site of 
the present Highway 99 at the Loctwall Corporation 
building between 168th and Keeler's Corner, 


The earlier railroad had been a narrow-gauge 
that meandered down toward tidewater, ending on 
the high ground above Norma Beach, The Brown's 
Bay line was standard gauge, and Great Northern 
gondolas were pulled up to coal bunkers near Cher- 
ry Hill and unloaded, Near the bunkers, a branch 
line took off, running to the company's original 
camp at Scriber's Lake near’ Lynnwood, and later 
went on to another camp in Cedar Valley. 


Shortly after crossing the present Highway 99, 
the main line climbed gently up Wigen Place to the 
"Gooseneck", a spot where a trestle carried a wag- 
on road over the tracks, Although the bridge was 
supplanted about 1922 when Ralph Stevens put in a 
dirt fill and straightened out the double curves, 
traces of these contortions can still be found be- 
hind Keeler's Corner, Admiralty Way marks the 
route of the Mosher & McDonald narrow-gauge going 
up toward Lake Stickney, while Manor Way traces an 
Admiralty Logging Company right-of-way toward the 
same general direction. Near Lake Stickney, the 
railroad divided, with one branch going toward 
Camp 2 near the present Paine Field, and the other 
line extending on in the direction of Silver Lake. 
At the ends of the main lines were spurs leading 
to the yarding areas, 


Near Paine Field, the Admiralty railroad join- 
ed that of the Merrill & Ring Company which was 
logging the country to the north. Late in 1906, 
the company built a big trestle that extended over 
the Great Northern tracks and led out on a long 
pier over the salt-water, The logging trains 
could run out on the pier with ten or twelve cars 
of logs and dump them, On at least one occasion, 
several loads were dumped, cars and all, 


Bringing the trainloads of logs from an alti- 
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tude of five or six hundred feet down to sea level 
in the comparatively short distance between Lake 
Stickney and Brown's Bay gave the brakemen a real 
workout. The grade descended in a number of rathe 
er steep pitches, making it necessary to set and 
release the hand-brakes on the train six or seven 
times before reaching the pier, 


The first locomotive was a big Shay, purchased 
from a government spruce camp over on the penin- 
sula, It had a cog-ewheel drive and was articulat- 
ed so it could negotiate the sharp bends in the 
track. Strangers hearing and seeing this engine 
for the first time were always surprised at the 
amount of huffing and puffing that emerged while 
it was pulling a train about as fast as a man 
could walk, Eventually, the company had about 
three locomotives on their tracks, with all the 
employees and appurtenances necessary to run a 
railroad of that magnitude, Engineers, firemen, 
conductors, brakemen, section crews and track- 
walkers all made the Brown's Bay railroad an enter- 
prise of considerable importance to early Meadow- 
dale. 


At least one resident was killed in the train 
service, In November 1910, W. H. Hanby, a conduc- 
tor on one of the logging trains died in a Seattle 
hospital from injuries received when one end of a 
log fell off atrain and derailed part of it, 
crushing Hanby's legs and ribs. 


A logging railroad, in spite of its inherent 
temporary function, dies hard, The tracks are 
pulled up in one place, only to be laid for a 
brief time in some other locality, but there final- 
ly comes a time when there is no other place to go. 
The Brown's Bay and Admiralty tracks had fanned 
out over the south county for about 16 years, from 
Puget Sound to Lake Washington, and from Lynnwood 
and Cedar Valley to Paine Field and Lake Stickney. 
In the spring of 1922, the Edmonds paper reported 
that the train crew of the Admiralty Logging camp 
went out on "strike", and the following week in- 
formed the readers that the train and engine crew 
had dispersed to find employment elsewhere, Ches= 
ter Espel, George Espel, Joe Russell, Frank August 
and Guy Comfort were named as the train crew who 
left at this time. It was also time for the 
trains to leave, to make way for the automobile 
trucks that could haul out the uneconomical timber. 
Flexibility was needed now instead of capacity, 
and the logging truck was a convenient marriage of 
both of these requisites. 
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The. GUT Chae 
an JOHN LUND 


iP—— irst among the patron saints of Meadowdale 
Oo” must be a man named John C, Lund, Until Mr. 

Lund built his shanty about 1878 near the 
beach at the mouth of the gulch now platted as 
Lund's Meadowdale Tracts, the only persons between 
Mukilteo and the yet unnamed settlement of Edmonds 
were Indians visiting the beaches to gather clams. 
Joe Williamson's town of Fontal was located a 
half-mile south of Lund's, but this existed only 
on paper. 


John C,. Lund was born in Bergen, Norway and 
came to the United States as a boy with his par- 
ents. He lived in Minneapolis for a _ few years 
before coming west to look for a homestead. It is 
believed that he left Minnesota with the family of 
Miss Etta Jones, coming to the Puget Sound country 
in 1872. Miss Jones was destined to become the 
First Lady of Edmonds, because she married George 
Brackett, the founder of Edmonds, in 1875 and 
moved to that townsite in 1876. John Lund was a 
very close friend of the Bracketts--a friendship 
that was to last for many years--and one of Lund's 
first jobs in the Puget Sound country was cutting 
some timber for Mr. Brackett. 


After considerable searching, he found what 
he thought was the best place on the Sound and was 
able to claim it as a homestead, The only named 
feature in the vicinity of his new home was "Six- 
Mile Point", so named because it was about that 
distance south of Mukilteo, the temporary county 
seat. The property included Government Lots 1 
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and 2, and the East-half of the Northwest quarter 
of Section 5, amounting to about 140 acres, 


Government land was available and at that time 
could be acquired by individuals or companies in 
two ways. The title to unlimited amounts of land 
could be had by the payment of a nominal charge, 
usually $1.25 per acre, but if a couple could be 
satisfied with up to 640 acres, they could get the 
land for nothing, provided they lived on the pro- 
perty for four years and made certain improvements, 
Lund was the first man with the fortitude neces~ 
sary to live on the land in the vicinity of Mead- 
owdale, thereby getting his title by the second 
method, the land patent finally being granted to 
him on July 25, 1882. 


Lund had three brothers. One younger brother, 
Michael, later established a small ranch between 
Richmond Beach and Richmond Highlands, 


Although there was no landing at Lund's gulch 
yet, in an emergency, the steamer could be inter- 
cepted by a rowboat, so he wasn't completely iso- 

lated. This was the era mark- 

ing the beginning of the Puget 

Sound "mosquito fleet", and 

there was at least one steam- 

boat per day paddling its way 

past the bay en route to the 

. settlements on the Snohomish 

Le=~ River and to Skagit, Whatcom 

e* and LaConnor. The way over- 

land was blocked by an impene- 

trable jungle of salal and devil's club growing 
under a towering canopy of cedar, fir and hemlock. 


Shortly after he had built his shanty on the 
homestead, he met Mrs. Matilda Deiner, the widow 
of a close friend of Mr. Lund, who had just moved 
to Seattle from Portland, Oregon with her five 
children, Mr. Lund asked her if she might be 
interested in moving out in the country with her 
family, and after she had visited the homestead at 
Meadowdale, she agreed to become his wife. 


Three of the children were of school age, 
Flora, Frank and Annie. In the fall of 1884 they 
moved into Edmonds and boarded at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs, Wellington Smith while they attended the 
first school classes held in the newly organized 
School District No. 15. They were, in fact, one- 
half of the total enrollment that first year. 
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Each Sunday afternoon, Mr. Lund rowed the children 
into Edmonds, where they stayed until the follow- 
ing Friday. The weekends at the homestead were 
looked forward to as quite an adventure, Classes 


lasted only a few months, and then there was much - 


work to do in the gulch toward improving the home- 
stead. Mr. Lund had done some logging before he 
settled in Meadowdale, but logging the _ steep 
slopes on his land must have taxed his ingenuity 
many times before the last massive log was deliv- 
ered to tidewater, Some of the timber had _ to be 
sold to interests better equipped to harvest it 
than Lund, The shanty was much too small for his 
new family, so he built a nine room house with 
four bedrooms upstairs, 


Little by little the land was reclaimed from 
the jungle, and an orchard was planted along the 
creek that rushed through the middle of the canyon. 
When the weather was too bad to work outside, he 
made fishing seines, often enlisting the help of 
the children, Daughter Annie (Mrs. George Quinn 
of Edmonds) recalled that as a child she was adept 
at gauging out the twine and tying the thousands 
of knots that went into the making of even a small 
salmon net. During the salmon runs, he worked his 
nets in front of the gulch, sometimes fishing a 
little further north toward Norma Beach and Picnic 
Point, The nets were pulled in by hand--usually 
by four husky men working as a team. Sometimes 
the harvest was too plentiful so the salmon were 
allowed to escape from the net until there was 
exactly enough left to meet their productive ca- 
pacity. The fish were cleaned, split and brined 
in five-gallon cans, The equivalent of twenty 
barrels constituted an average season, Salted 
salmon from Washington Territory was quite a deli- 
cacy, selling in Philadelphia for $25 or more per 
barrel, Mukilteo fishermen had been exploiting 
this market for several years with both salted and 
canned salmon, Much of Lund's salted fish was 
sold to fishing boats with Scandinavian skippers, 
who recognized and appreciated Lund's superior 
product. 


Another chore for the Deiner boys during the 
1890's, was carrying fresh milk and produce a half- 
mile up the canyon to the Mosher & McDonald road- 
and-railroad junction on the Norma Beach road, for 
shipment on up to the main camp, The Deiner boys 
and Mr. Lund also worked for the logging company 
at various times, In later years, eggs and fruit 
were packed down the railroad tracks to the store 
or depot at Meadowdale, 
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In August 1904, Lund and George W. Pendleton 
hired Alex Thompson to build a wharf and boom on 
the tidelands a little south of Lund's residence 
to handle the shingle bolts and other timber being 
hauled out of the canyon, The pier was finished 
on August 27, 1904, and cost Lund $137. 


Early in 1906, Mr. Lund hired Gardner & Gard- 
ner, Civil Engineers, to survey and plat his hold- 
ings in and along the gulch, He reserved about 
seven acres for himself, and sold the other 131 
acres to West & Wheeler for $10 cash and other 
considerations, John Lund, with his great white 
beard, looked like the patriarch that’ he really 
was. Old-timers recall that in his later Meadow- 
dale years he used to sit for hours near the rail- 
road tracks in front of his home watching the 
varied activities on the Sound and in the canyon 
that he had homesteaded. In June 1909, Lund deci- 
ded to sell the house and plot of land that he had 
reserved for his family and move’ into Edmonds, 
where he resided until his death in 1917. Mrs. 
Lund died September 13, 1928 and was buried in the 
Odd Fellows cemetery near Edmonds, Her daughter, 
Mrs. Anna C, Quinn lived in Edmonds’ until her 
death December 29, 1958 at 80 years of age. 


Frank J. Nicholson and his wife bought’ the 
Lund reserve on November 20, 1911 for $3,000, and 
lived there until about 1916, Mr. Nicholson then 
went back to Montana, and took a homestead about 
thirty miles from Roy, Montana. Mrs. Nicholson 
continued to live in the canyon for about a year, 
then sold the place and moved to Montana, The new 
owner, Edith Hargens, was the mother of Grace 
Hallett, who later became known locally as Mrs. 
Seth C. Keeney. Mrs. Keeney, in her mother's name, 
paid $4,000 for the Lund Reserve later picking up 
some of the other tracts, and raised fruit and 
poultry there for years, After the death of Mrs. 
Keeney, the tracts were sold to H. F. Haines in 
1951 for $20,000. After several more brief chang- 
es in ownership, the land was bought by a syndi- 
cate doing business as the Meadowdale Country 
Club, Inc. 
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THE MEADOWDALE POTTERY 


The finet manufactinring venture 


ne of the old-timers who didn't mind rattling 
the skeletons in his own closet was S&S. D. 
“- Stoffer. Arriving in Meadowdale with his 
wife, Chloe, in May 1906, he built a small dwell- 
ing in what is now the 164th block on 75th West. 
The Stoffers came from the mid-west where he _ had 
had some experience in the pottery trade. After 
sampling the blue clay from the bank in the rear 
of his place, he found that with proper firing, it 
would make satisfactory pottery. He decided to 
specialize in florist supplies, and had the plant 
ready to operate by the summer of 1907. He de- 
vised a horse-drawn crusher’ to work the lumps out 
of the clods of clay, which were then shaped on a 
wheel and fired. He even made the thousands of 
bricks for his kiln. After firing, the pots were 
packed in straw, and shipped to florists or green- 
houses. Besides his local trade, he had regular 
clients in Tacoma, Montesano, Cashmere and Monroe. 


In 1913, the business was shut down briefly 
when Stoffer fractured his wrist, then he got a 
big order and hired Roy Newhart to work for him. 
Later that year, he bought equipment and made a 
power wheel turned by a single-cylinder Economy 
gasoline engine. This gas engine, an old make- 
and-break ignition model, set an enviable record 
for the length of time between overhauls, when it 
ran for 17 years before Horace Nelson installed a 
new piston and rings in it. Fred C. Hamilton was 
hired for a time to build crates for the finished 
products. Stoffer walked with a limp, having lost 
a leg when he was a youth, His favorite potter's 
wheel was a foot-powered rig known as a kick wheel 
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and Stoffer was a marvel of dexterity as he stood 
on his artificial limb and kept the wheel spinning 
with his good leg without missing a single kick, 


Life in the pottery business wasn't always 
dull. Things seemed to be a little too lively on 
occasions such as the time when his horse threw a 
fit while a load of pottery was being unloaded 
down at the depot. The horse ran away after demo- 
lishing the wagon and frightening several other 
horses belonging to ranchers delivering cream at 
the depot. 


Marital troubles plagued Stoffer most of his 
life. He often complained bitterly in public that 
he had been tricked into his first marriage by a 
designing woman, who plied him with alcohol so 
freely that he awoke one morning and found, to his 
consternation, that he had married her. Neighbors 
remember Chloe as a fun-loving social live-wire, 
who could always be depended upon to stir up some 
kind of festivities in the community whenever the 
social aspect languished, 


The longest hide-and-seek game in Meadowdale 
history was waged between Stoffer and his wife 
with his concealing bottles around the premises, 
and Chloe trying to find and destroy them before 
they were nipped dry. Although Stoffer asserted 
that Chloe had "a heart of gold and muscles of 
iron", she finally obtained a divorce and moved 
to California, finishing out her days in the com- 


pany of a daughter by a former marriage. Some 
years later, Stoffer married his housekeeper, a 
union that also went on the _ rocks. His second 


wife ended her days in the mental hospital at 
Sedro-Woolley. 


During the early days of World War II all the 
activities of the Meadowdale Pottery ceased, The 
big old engine that had turned the wheel so many 
years was donated to the scrap drive in 1942. 
Stoffer left Meadowdale in 1945 and died the fol- 
lowing year. The buildings and property were 
later acquired by Arthur Sherman, who, in clearing 
away the industrial debris, found a depression in 
the front yard a convenient place to dump thous- 
ands of pottery molds made from plaster of paris. 
Some archeologist in the distant future may dig 
happily into this treasury of plain and fancy 
flower pots, and ponder forevermore on the problem 
of how they got where he found them. 
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One more postscript might be added to _ the 
Stoffer story. On January 1, 1959, the author 
visited Harry P. Bell, who was an old friend of 
Stoffer. During the reminiscing about early 
Meadowdale, the conversation cycled around to 
Stoffer and the pottery, and finally to Stoffer's 
wooden leg. In a very matter-of-fact tone of 
voice Harry said, "Yes, Stoffer had a wooden leg, 
would you like to have it?" He strolled over to a 
kitchen cupboard, and after a brief struggle with 
sundry other items, hauled out a full-length arti- 
ficial limb--obviously used, but still quite serv- 
iceable, Love for one's community and its arti- 
facts can be a deep and abiding affection but that 
wooden leg didn't seem to be a very proper item. 
Most interior decorators would agree that it would 
certainly be a conversation piece in any home. 


How Stoffer's artificial limb escaped a de- 
cent burial some 13 years previously will never 
be known because Harry Bell, the only man with an 
answer, died a month later in February 1959. After 
putting his affairs in order, he donned his best 
suit, swallowed a handful of sleeping tablets and 
sat down in his favorite chair. That's how the 
neighbors found him the next day. 
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Lund's Gulch in the winter. 
Looking north along waterfront in 1916. 
and shingle bolt crib. 


Burklund dock 


3. Old Upper Meadowdale school (now a church) 
4. Old hotel on left, old Cleaveland dock and Haines wharf. 


5. "Rolled roof" Dahlberg house (see p- 145) 


6. 
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Maple Park area. 
Old Beach school (now a residence) 
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He SGHOOL s OUTLINE 


feadowdale has always been a part of Edmonds 
School District No. 15, organized in 1885, 
» and holding the first classes in a feed barn 
in Edmonds, Out of the six students who attended 
that first year, half of them came from Meadowdale, 
They were the Deiner children, Flora, Frank, and 
Annie, who were the step-children of John C, Lund, 
Meadowdale's first resident, The children stayed 
at the home of Wellington Smith during the weeks 
that school was in session, Their step-father 
rowed to Edmonds on Friday afternoon, picked up 
the children and took them out to the homestead in 
Meadowdale for the week-end, and returned them to 
Edmonds on Sunday afternoon, 


About 1896, the school district expanded to 
include a small log school built on the north end 
of the Duncan Hunter homestead, a mile north of 
Alderwood Manor, now the 18400 block on 36th West. 
The Breed, Morrice and Hunter families furnished 
a total enrollment of about ten pupils until it 
closed about 1906. The sturdy building stood for 
many years before burning down about the time of 
the first World War. Teachers at the Hunter School 
included Lillian B, Knight, Philip Brady, W. H. 
Henney, Florence Hart, Mrs. A. Kennedy, and Thomas 
A. Stiger. After leaving the Hunter School, Stiger 
served as County School Superintendent for four 
years, later being elected to the position of 
Prosecuting Attorney. He was the father of the 
Thomas A. Stiger who is presently a Superior Court 
judge in Everett. 
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According to_ sparse, but quite reliable 
School Vistrict records, the first school in 
Meadowdale was a frame building located on the 
exact spot where a house now stands at 15810 56th, 
The district paid $1.00 on August 25, 1904, to S. 
McLean and his wife for the land, amounting to a 
half-acre. McLean, who had just platted 920 acres 
of his land as the Meadowdale Ten-Acre Tracts, 
could see the advantage of having a school in the 
vicinity to attract potential buyers, so only a 
token payment was asked from the School District, 
The first teacher assigned to its single room was 
C. W. Cook, who taught there during the 1904-05 
school year, Mr. Cook was married, and lived in 
the house known as the Ryno place, not far from 
the old Mosher & McDonald camp near Highway 99 on 
property now owned by Charles A, LaMont, School 
started on October 10, 1904 and let out on May 26, 
1905, with the following students present on open- 
ing day: 


lst Grade 2nd_ Grade 3rd Grade 
Victoria Nowak Howard Rice Glenna Avery 
Walter Nowak 
Felix Nowak 
Harold Swagler 
Medona Rice 

4th Grade 7th Grade 8th Grade 
Peacy Everts Oscar Everts Kate Johnck 
Any Everts 
Milton Rice 
Bernard Rice 


During the year, Kate Johnck, Oscar Everts, 
and Harold Swegler dropped out. Lotus Shelton 
Started school on February 9, 1905, but dropped 
out before the end of the year, During the summer 
vacation, Mr. Cook built a 12x 18 woodshed for 
the school. The District delivered the lumber to 
the site, but Cook furnished the nails and the 
labor for a contract bid of $7.50. 
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On September 4, 1905, the school convened 
for the start of its second year of operation, 
with most of the old students returning and the 
following new faces: 


Angus Davies Anna Lavies 
Francis Kelly Lucille Harris 
(harles Kelly Martha Kelly 


Leslie Snyder Elen Simpkins 
John. Ungren. édna Simpkins 
TInwin Cooley Lula (ooley 


Lotus Shelton also returned for a fresh start 
and before the school year ended, the Sherin fami- 
ly had moved into the community with Sylvester, 
Stephen, Leo and Wanda, The Jensen family, newly 
arrived, furnished the classroom with Ralph and 
Clarence, anda new girl named Georgia Avery 
achieved some eminence as the only 8th grader in 
school, 


The register indicated that Mr. Cook left 
school at the end of the first semester, and school 
was closed during the month of January until his 
place was taken by Maude Hough, who had_ had no 


previous teaching experience, Miss Hough earned 
$50 per month, and paid $4 to $5 per week for 
board and room at a_ nearby home, At the end of 


the school year, she was invited to return to the 
same position in the fall. 


Mentioned twice in the early school records 
is the name Everton, or Elverton, Sweet, who was 
supposed to have taught near Meadowdale during the 
1904-05 school year, but there was no further 
information on where the classes were held or who 
attended them, 


On August 22, 1905, the School Board received 
a petition from Meadowdale Beach residents asking 
for a school, It was decided to send the Clerk of 
the Board out to look the situation over, and 
report back to the Board. Before any official 
action had been taken on this petition, the Board 
received another one requesting that Meadowdale be 
permitted to form a new school district and furn- 
ish its own school services. 
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Director C. W. Belknap died before express- 
ing any official opinion on the second proposal 
and L,. L. Austin was appointed to fill the vac- 
ancy. At the school board meeting on November 7, 
1905, Austin was delegated to look the’ ground - 
over at Meadowdale Beach and advise the Board on 
his findings. Two days later, the Board voted to 
allow Meadowdale Station a school, quashing for- 
evermore the idea of a separate school district, 
The tiny Congregational church building on the 
southeast corner of North Meadowdale Road and 75th 
West was rented for $3 per month and a local res- 
ident was hired to teach the remaining five months 
of the school year. 


According to the class register, the Beach 
school first opened on December 11, 1905 and dis- 
missed for the summer on May 18, 1906. Twenty=- 
three students showed up for classes that year 
which was notable for the high percentage of at- 
tendance, 95%. The teacher was Ethyl Cleaveland, 
who is now Mrs. Kinney, active in the real estate 
business in Seattle. Her salary was $55 per month, 
and the records confide that only one time during 
the year was it necessary to administer corporal 
punishment in order to maintain discipline, 


The class roster for the first year in the 
Meadowdale Beach school reads as follows: 


ist Grade znd_ Grade 3rd_Grade 
Martha Kelly Heaman Gartland Inuin Cooley 
Lila Reed Alfred Hutchins (harles Kelly 
Lula Cooley Glen Lester Roy Angus 
&Lla Hutchins Burgess Ryan 
Benjamin Reed (mil Angus 
George Kelly émna Nixon 
4th Grade 5th Grade 
&dna Ryan Lucille Harris 
Lottie Skavdale Arthur Hutchins 
Pearl Thebo 


(harles Gardner 


Ina Nixon 
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Lottie Skavdale and Charles Gardner left be- 
fore the end of the year, Roy Angus’ transferred 
to Edmonds, and the Nixon girls started in Febru- 
ary. Lucille Harris and the five children of the 
Kelly and the Cooley families were transfers from 
the Upper Meadowdale school, 


The church was too small to house the Beach 
students adequately, so on May 5, 1906, the Board 
decided to build a school in the vicinity. A 24 
acre plot of land located only a hundred yards up 
the hill from the church was bought from M, D. 
Daniels for $400, and bids were called for the 
building to be erected thereon. F, H. Bassett 
bid $490; F. M. Hall bid $615, and Becklund & Son 
offered to do the job for $750. Bassett was a- 
warded the contract, and his building, now remod- 
eled into a residence, is a nice bit of local 
architecture even today. According to the in- 
flated prices of the present, the School District 
got an incredible bargain--a site andaé_e school 
for less than $900. The new quarters weren't 
ready at the beginning of the 1906 term, so class- 
es met in the old building for a couple of months 
before moving to the new school, 


Ethyl Cleaveland had signed up for the Beach 
school again and her register listed the follow- 
ing students: 


éLla Hutchins Felix Nowak 
&rma. Nixon Glen Lester 
édna. Ryan Alfred Hutchins 
Lucille Harris Burgess Ryan 
Victoria Nowak Walter Nowak 
Ina Nixon Ralph Jensen 
(laence Jersen Horace Nelson 


In addition to the above, Bessie Robinson, 
Ralph Vissers, and several others dropped out or 
moved away during the year. 
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Meanwhile, up on the hill, 18 students en- 
rolled in classes taught by Kittie Westley. The 
class roll included the following: 


Helen Kelly Ole Olson 

Lotus Shelton Howard Olson 
Wanda Sherin Stephen Sherin 
Ellen Simpkins Sylvester Sherin 
&dna Simpkins Leo Sherin 
(dther Iversen John Ungren 
Violet Milling Thomas Iversen 


In the fall of 


The inventory of movable 
property in the Upper Meadow- 
dale school at the end of the 
third year included an axe, 
broom, water pail (poor), drink- 
ing cup (fair), feather duster 
and a wash basin, The report 
of the following year’ listed 
the same equipment except that 
the drinking cup was-' rated 
down to "poor" condition, 
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1907, Mrs. W,. A. Atchison 


greeted 19 students at Upper Meadowdale including 


eight newcomers: 


Rosa OLeon Kathleen Judge 
funice faylonr Elsie Reynolds 
Ethel Skinner (Clyde Judge 
Francis Reynolds William (Laudwin 


The rapport achieved by Mrs. Atchison with her 
students amounted to a Mutual Admiration Society, 
because the lowest grade in her register was a "B", 
with most of the students receiving an "A" rating 
under the head of deportment, 


The Upper school was excused for three days in 
November 1907 while undergoing repairs on account 
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a a syne Meanwhile, Kittie Westley had moved to 
e each school where she had a bumpi 
33 students: Pacer tea 


Stephen Sherin Bert Hutchins 
Horace Nelson Vernon. (oaning 
€ugene Daniel (Larence Jensen 
Leo Sherin Ralph Jensen 
Arthur Hutchins Glen Lester 
Oscar Rosenquist Feed Willians 
Burgess Ryan Charles Williams 
Alfred Hutchins (Lanence Williams 
Walter Nowak Reuben Hunter 
Willie (arter Lucille Hannis 
Felix Nounk dna Ryan 
Willie Harrison Victoria Nowa 
Frank Hogan Wanda Sherin 
Paul Lyons Violet Harrison 
Grma Seaburg Inene (arter 
Ella Hutchins Polly Nowak 


The Williams family moved back to Boston dur- 
ing the year and several of the other students 
moved to Seattle. The biggest class was the fifth 
grade with nine pupils in it. School ran a full 
term and let out May 22. 

In the fall of 1908, Mrs. Luella I. Cameron 
arrived from Massachusetts to take charge of 24 
students at the Upper school: 


Reuben Hunter Elsie Reynolds 
Basil Hunter dna Simpkins 
Clyde Judge Cie 
Harold Peterson Lola Simpkins 
Francis Reynolds &thel Skinner 
Willard Taylon Eunice laylon 
Willian Love — Charlotte Lonenz 


George Linton Mary Loneng 
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Mimi Lorenz 
Ralph Jensen Flora Walter 


Agnes égh 
Grace Linton 


Out of the 24 students who started at Upper 
Meadowdale in 1908, only nine finished out the 
year, The Lorenz family moved to Seattle in mid- 
year, the Jensens went to Arlington, the Simpkins 
moved to Portland for a few months, Cathleen Judge 
and William Love’ moved to Seattle, Ethyl Skinner 
and Herman Gartland went to Edmonds, The Hunter 
brothers were transfers from the old Hunter School, 


A new front porch was built for the school in 
February by Johnck & Taylor. 


Mary S. Hughes, coming to Meadowdale from 
South Dakota, took charge of the Beach _ school 
which turned out an enrollment of 34, including 11 


first graders. 


The register included: 


Bent Hutchins Unlter Nowak 
(harley Robinson Leo Sherin 
Gustaf Rosenquist Alfred Hutchins 
Frank Robinson David Williams 
Faank Hogan. Horace Nelson 
Felix Nowak Clarence Jensen 
Paul Lyons émma Seaburg 
William (anrter Lillie Seaburg 
Glen Lester JInene (arter 
Ralph Jensen Polly Nowak 
Stephen Sherin Victoria Nounk 
Oscar. Rosenquist Wanda Sherin 
George Linton (mily Nixon 
Burgess Ryan Lucille Harris 
éugenre Daniel Edna Ryan 
Grace Linton Ella Hutchins 


Bessie Robinson. 
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Shortly after school started, Miss Hughes! 
letters to relatives in Yankton were’ spiced with 
the following episode: One of her students,Alfred 
Hutchins, brought a small derringer pistol to 
school one day, and had the misfortune to pull the 
trigger while he was seated in class. The gun 
went off with a muffled "Pow", the bullet making a 
hole in his pants pocket and flattening out against 
the metal of an adjacent desk, Professor Dorgan, 
the Superintendent, was summoned, and after due 
deliberation, put Master Hutchins on his good be- 
havior for the rest of the year, The flattened 
bullet was recovered by another student and con- 
sidered a trophy of no small consequence, 


In the spring of 1909, Eugene McNamara signed 
up to teach Upper Meadowdale but when fall came he 
apparently had changed his mind so Miss Eugenia 
McGinnis took over the job with 18 pupils on open- 
ing day, and adding several more during the year: 


George Linton Eunice Taylon 
Harold Peterson Agnes Engh 
Willard Taylor fmily Nixon 
Ellia Black Helen Kelly 
Frank Robinson Grace Linton 
(harley Robinson. Flora Walter 
Willie Hanby Bessie Robinson 
éddie (ampbell Nellie Simpkins 
Archie (ampbell édna Simpkins 
Albert (ampbell Lola Simpkins 


Lucy Bunt 


The Beach school convened under’ the eye of 
Cora M. Nichols, who went back to New York after 
the close of school in 1910, The teacher's sal- 
aries had crept up to $60 per month. Both Mead- 
owdale schools started later than the rest of the 
district because of a diphtheria epidemic. 


In the fall of 1910, Lydia A. Gillespie came 
to take charge of 23 students at Upper Meadowdale. 
Miss Gillespie later married a Mr, Crawford and is 
living in Snohomish, Washington in 1960. 
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The Beach school initiated its first male 
teacher as Albert K. Anderson greeted 31 students, 
Although he was partly crippled, and walked with a 
cane, he was a capable teacher, His register for 
the year indicated that it was necessary to emboss . 
two youthful posteriors with his paddle. Time has 
mercifully clouded the names of the recipients, 
one male and one female, and the roster now exudes 
wholesomeness: 


Lena Jones Ralph Snell 
Tina Shonsénom Gus Seaburg 
Thelma Snell Philip Hogan 
Madge Jones Bert Hutchins 
mma, Seaburg Vern Galleton 
Wanda Shenrin fddie Shonstrom 
Agnes €rgh Ella Hutchins 
Leatha Galleton Mary Nowak 
Ella Hagen Felix Nouak 
Sophia Nowak Lillie Seaburg 


Polly Nowak Adele LaBarge 
Beanice Nodan. jodie King 
Lotus Shelton Charley King 
fugene Daniel Orvil Lenis 


Oscar Leuis 


In the fall of 1911, Mary Page Buskett was 
paid $65 a month to educate 32 eager students at 
Upper Meadowdale, and Mr. Anderson returned to the 
Beach school to combat juvenile delinquency among 
29 students, which he apparently did to good ad- 
vantage, as three male posteriors were caressed by 
his paddle during the term, The community grate- 
fully rewarded him with a salary of $70 per month, 


The sessions beginning in the fall of 1912 


were noteworthy in two respects. The school year 
lasted an unprecedented 189 days, and the Beach 
school did not reopen, Bids for transporting the 


Meadowdale Beach children to school in Edmonds had 
been requested by the School Board, and Directors 
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Janeway, Leyda and DeLand finally awarded the con- 
tract to Jake Yost, The first school bus was a 
covered truck with hard rubber tires, and two even 
harder benches running the full length, one on 
each side. 


Upper Meadowdale opened with Miss Buskett at 
the helm and the’ Beach school was used as a come 
munity hall largely for meetings, dances and 
socials. 
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In 1913, Lydia Gillespie returned to the Upper 
school, which was beginning to feel the pinch of 
overcrowding, Twenty-nine students crowded into 
the single room with twenty-four seats available, 
The Beach students were scheduled to be trans- 
ported in the Yost truck again, but as the autum- 
nal rains softened the wretched roads, it was 
necessary for the children to walk part way to 
meet the truck, By January, so many parents were 
keeping their children at home, Mr. Bell, the tru- 
ant officer, visited the community to see what 
could be done about the situation, Mrs. Grace 
Anderson and Mrs, W, D. Cleaveland went to Everett 
and requested a teacher for the Beach school from 
the County Superintendent, When the school elec- 
tion was held in March, the Meadowdale Beach school 
was not designated as a polling place, and conse- 
quently only three votes were cast by voters in 
this vicinity. This engendered some hostility 
among the residents and they promptly presented a 
petition to reopen the Beach school. 


It was finally agreed to leave the first six 
grades in Meadowdale and transport only the 7th 
and 8th grades and high school students to Edmonds. 
Yost got the contract again on a bid of $930 for 
gf months and jolted off with a load of 20 stu- 
dents. 


Dances were scheduled for the Beach 
school building for every other Saturday 
night. Music for a time was being furn- 
ished by C. A. Jones, violinist; Mr. Noble, 
of Seattle, organist, with Floyd Lydell as 
floor manager. 


In the fall of 1914, Anastasia Hardwick squeez-~ 
ed 32 students into the Upper school, but by the 
following year, the enrollment was down to a com~ 
fortable 25, with Helen E, Fahey as the teacher, 
W. D. Cleaveland filled the woodshed at the Beach 
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school with 20 ricks of wood and Jessie B,. Bus- 
field, the daughter of the local stationmaster, 
began her teaching career with a salary of $60 per 
month and the privilege of doing her own janitor 
work, Miss Busfield is living in Seattle in 1960 - 
and her brother, Norman, lives in Meadowdale a 
block away from the Beach school which is now re- 
modeled into a residence, 


In the summer of 1916, Ben Galleton built a 
new fence around the Upper schoolyard and put new 
curbing in the well, Yost got the transportation 
contract and then wheedled another $325 out of the 
Board for extending the run up to Ungren's corner 
instead of ending at the Meadowdale store, 


The term opened with Miss Fahey returning to 
Upper Meadowdale and Miss Busfield to Meadowdale 
Beach, The following year, Albert K. Anderson 
returned to take over the Upper school, He had 
been teaching at the Maple Leaf school near Aldere- 
wood Manor since leaving the Meadowdale Beach 
school, Sickness plagued Mr, Anderson during the 
1917-18 year, and since this was an era_ when the 
substitute teacher was paid out of the regular 
teacher's salary, he must have had a couple of 
lean months, financially speaking, Mrs. T. Catch- 
ing tapped him for $21.24 for a six-day stint, and 
Mrs. W. R. Sandy, who rang the bell 14 days, re- 
ceived $49.56, This was particularly painful be- 
cause the cost of living was up 25% from the pre- 
vious year due to America's entry into World Warl. 
In the spring of 1918, the Board allowed a $40 
cost-of-living adjustment across the board for all 
teachers and janitors. Ethel Burklund, whose fam- 
ily had come from Nebraska, supervised the Beach 
school, 


In the fall of 1918, Miss Busfield resumed her 
teaching career by taking the duties at the Upper 
school while Miss Burklund returned to the Beach 
position, The cost for transporting the Meadow- 
dale students who were attending in Edmonds crept 
up to $2,300, 
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In June 1919, a nice tribute was rendered by 


the community to Miss Busfield when parents’ of 
children attending the Beach school petitioned the 
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School Board to transfer Miss Busfield back to the 
Beach school from Upper Meadowdale to take the 
place of Ethel Burklund, who was leaving, This 
petition was granted, and Miss Carrie Mae Stacey, 
from Auburn, Washington, was hired to take the 
Upper classroom, While running during a_ play- 
ground game one day, Miss Stacey was knocked in- 
sensible when she bumped her head against a metal 
bar, The students all had a week's vacation as no 
substitute could be obtained, 


By the time school opened in 1920, Miss Stacey 
had picked out a husband and returned to the Up- 
per school as Mrs. Carrie Stacey Rice, while Miss 
Busfield returned to the Beach school with a sal- 
ary of $105 per month, 
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Early in April 1922, the rumor was circulated 
that the Beach school would be abolished at the 
end of the term, with the students’ again being 
transported to Edmonds, The local residents held 
a meeting to discuss this problem, and decided 
that they would keep their children in Meadowdale, 
This philosophy was communicated in a petition to 
the School Board, and was taken up at a special 
meeting on May 4, 1922. The petition asked for a 
central school at Meadowdale, proposing that a 
$9,000, two-room building be constructed to take 
care of the students from both Meadowdale schools. 
$1,000 was to be allocated for a site to be selec- 
ted later, 


By the following week, however, some opposi- 
tion had arisen, so the Board held a special meet- 
ing on May 10th at the Beach school to further 
discuss the consolidation, After reading the 
petition, a discussion was launched that made it 
clear that the two schools could not be combined. 
The Board agreed to fix up the Beach school and 
build a new one at Upper Meadowdale if the school 
bonds carried in the election. 


The bonds carried by a three to one margin so 
24 acres were bought from Carl Gustavson, across 
the road from the present Beverly Elementary 
School. It was a rough piece of ground, full of 
stumps and brush, The Board gave Gustavson $500 
for the land and then paid W. J. Hodgson, of 
Alderwood Manor, $762.50 to clear it and burn the 
trash on it. Andrew J. Tubb won the contract for 
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the new building for $4,190, and A. B. Bently got 
the bid for repairing the Beach school. A Christ- 
mas program was planned to initiate the new quar- 
ters at Upper Meadowdale, but bad weather caused 
a postponement. 


At the January 1923 Board meeting, Director 
Schmidt was appointed to advertise the old Upper 
Meadowdale school and site, and it was subsequent- 
ly sold to some poultrymen doing business’ as the 
Fish Brothers for $150, 


On April 13, 1923, the Board voted to close 
the Beach school and to transport the students to 
Edmonds, or to the new Upper Meadowdale school. 
This time, no organized resistance developed to 
the proposal, so at the end of the term, Brilliant 
Keeton, the teacher, was offered a job over at the 
Alderwood Manor grade school and the Meadowdale 
Beach school closed forever, 


In the fall, Rachel B. Martin returned to the 
Upper school anda "waiting station" was built by 
local residents for the bus riders at Ungren's 
corner, Upper Meadowdalers were unhappy with the 
school bus accommodations and, with Harry Daniels 
as spokesman, complained bitterly to the School 
Board without much success, Dr, 0, W. Schmidt was 
now onthe Board serving out the term of his 
brother, J. G. Schmidt, who had resigned, 


The summer of 1924 brought high line electri- 
city to the Upper’ school and the faithful gas 
motor was retired, In the fall of 1925, Mary Page 
Buskett, who had been teaching at Cedar Valley, 
returned to Meadowdale to begin another three year 
tenure at the Upper school. 


On September 23, 1927, the Board agreed to 
authorize the sale of the Meadowdale Beach school 
property and sealed bids were requested, Prospec- 
tive buyers were advised they could get into the 
empty building by borrowing the key from F. J, 
Wykoff at the Meadowdale Post Office, There were 
four bids received: 


Charles S, Waldron $607 
Ada V. Brain $600 
John Gauffin $300 


F, M. Cosman $ 20 
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Waldron was informed that he had _ purchased 
Tract 35 of Meadowdale Beach, and received a spe- 
cial warranty deed the following month to the land. 
Not long after the transaction, Waldron tried to 
sell the property to E. A. Winfield, and found 
there was a flaw in the title, M. D. Daniels had 
deeded a part of the tract to Edward J. Fischer on 
October 10, 1905, before selling the rest of the 
plot to the School District on May 5, 1906. Since 
the District had deeded all of Tract 35 to Waldron, 
it had to dig up $200 more to settle Mr. Fischer's 
interest before the title was quieted, 


At the meeting of the Board on May 25, 1928, 
it was moved, seconded and passed that the Upper 
Meadowdale school be closed for one year on account 

of the light attendance there. Mary Page Buskett 
was just completing a successful year at the 
school, with 10 boys and 13 girls from the first 
through the sixth grade so the following week, a 
delegation from Upper Meadowdale presented a peti- 
tion to keep the school open, Mrs. Horace Nelson 
spoke in favor of the petition and, after an ex- 
tended discussion, the meeting was adjourned to 
the Superintendent's office, After due consider- 
ation, it was decided to sustain the action of the 
Board of the previous meeting, and the Clerk was 
instructed to have the electricity turned off in 
the building, 


The official dimming of the lights in the 
schoolhouse ended classroom activities in Meadow- 
dale for more than 30 years, The basement of the 
school was remodeled in 1934 and used as a school 
bus garage for a few years. The upstairs room was 
used for various community meetings until the 
building and site were finally sold in recent 
years to a church group. 


The construction in 1959 of the beautiful and 
modern Beverly Elementary School just across the 
street from the abandoned Upper school started a 
cycle that will become complete when the Meadow- 
dale name graces one of the several new schools 
that will soon be built in this area, 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE 


rganized churches’ have always had rough sled- 
f ding in Meadowdale, The first church in the 

neighborhood was erected by volunteer labor 
about 1905 on land that had been loaned to the 
Congregational Society of Washington by West & 
Wheeler. The building was rented for part of the 
1905-06 school year by the School District to 
house the first classes at Meadowdale Beach. 


After the building was 
abandoned as a church, the 
land reverted back to West 
& Wheeler, who sold it to 
W. F. Gile, a gunsmith, 


For a short time, an 
elderly Methodist minister 
commuted from Mukilteo to 

Lee: ne conduet services’ on Sunday 
and then a Catholic priest came from Everett to 
hold Mass on Sundays, Then, as one contemporary 
phrased it, "We all became heathens again", 


In 1913, Rev. J. M. Dick came out (from 
Seattle to help Rev. Swain organize a Sunday 
School, and the following officers were elected: 
Mrs. George Andrews, Superintendent; Mrs. W. D. 
Cleaveland, Assistant Superintendent; Ethel Burk- 
lund, Secretary, and Edna Ryan, Organist. Sunday 
School was supposed to be every Sunday, and 
preaching every two weeks, 
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The old Upper Meadowdale school was regularly 
used aS a Sunday School even while it was still 
being used as a school, Lillie Nelson ran a Sunday 
School there for a number of years. In recent 
years, the vacant Upper Meadowdale school on 168th 
was sold to a locai religious group that holds 
regular services, and Bible classes are sometimes 
held in the Meadowdale Community Club building. 


Some Meadowdalians have dabbled in the occult. 
One of the more influential spiritualists was Don 
Carlos McAllister, a Seattle singing teacher, and 
an artist in his own right, who commuted from 
Meadowdale several times a week, Don Carlos was 
an impressive and familiar figure as he stalked 
out of Lund's canyon about 1911, wearing a formal 


Prince Albert suit and rubber boots, The boots, 
his one concession to rurality, were stashed in the 
depot until his return from Seattle, His music 


lessons and conversations were larded with evidence 
and testimony regarding the world of the ectoplasm, 


Jehovah's Witnesses make an occasional safari 
to Meadowdale, but are quickly rebuffed and leave 
to seek more congenial prospects. Churches in 
Edmonds have always drawn some of their membership 
from Meadowdale, and in later years, some of the 
people have joined congregations in Lynnwood in 
worship. Several Seattle churches have received 
financial support from Meadowdale tithers. 


Thus, God is no stranger to Meadowdale, It 
is just the fact that He doesn't own much real 
estate here that makes it seem that way. 
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KELLY verus NYLUND 


ee of the most talked-about legal events of 

y the early days was the Kelly-Nylund_ slander 

WS” trial, Joe and Mary Kelly lived with their 
attractive daughter, Helen, across the road from 
the Beverly Elementary School property, and John 
P, Nylund and his wife lived at the next corner 
toward the north, The Kellys were party-throwers, 
and their home was often the scene of entertain- 
ments for the neighboring farmers and loggers. 
Apparently the Nylunds, an elderly Finnish couple, 
misunderstood the harmless revelry for something 
more sinister, and John voiced his opinions along 
this line for several years. Rumors kept working 
back to the Kellys that they were being maligned 
by Nylund, but they kept silent. 


On April 15, 1911, Nylund in chatting with 
William Allen, a neighbor, accused Joe Kelly of 
running a combination blind pig, gambling house 
and whore house, and in the latter phase of the 
business, named two prominent Meadowdale men as 
customers. Then, on Christmas Day 1911, Nylund in 
talking to Otto Strom and others, repeated his 
charges of lewd and lustful activities around the 
Kelly premises, and added the name of another 
neighbor to his list of adulterers, 


The Kellys had had enough, so they hired Dan 
W. Locke, an Everett attorney, to draw up a com- 
plaint. They figured about $5,000 would help 
soothe their mental anguish and reimburse them for 
the tarnish on their reputation, 
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Nylund, caught flat-footed with his tongue 
hanging out, immediately hired the Everett law 
firm of Padgett & Bell to extricate him from the 
mess into which he had talked himself, They began 
a series of legal tactics designed to wear down 
the plaintiffs, but Kelly's Irish dander was a 
thing to behold, First Padgett & Bell made the 
Kellys restate their causes for action, which were 
about as frank and straightforward as a contri- 
bution from a_ firing squad, A demurrer was then 
filed, objecting to the manner the charges were 
being presented, and asking the court to throw the 
case out, This was denied as an insult to all 
motherhood, so Nylund's attorneys demanded that 
the Kellys file a bill of particulars stating ex- 
actly where and when the bad words were uttered, 
and inquiring what persons heard them, 


Judge Black heard the evidence on this motion 
on September 14, 1912, and denied this request 
too. Then Nylund cautiously answered the original 
complaint by denying everything, and especially 
denying that the plaintiff's reputation had been 
injured in any way, and, evidently figuring that 
the best defense was a strong offense, asked the 
court to recover from the Kellys, the costs of his 
action e 


Then Locke moved in on Nylund's attorneys by 
insisting that Nylund be required to enumerate his 
defenses to each of the individual and specific 
charges. It appeared that Locke wanted to pin 
Nylund down whether he had said the words or not, 
rather than defending himself on the basis’ that 
his naughty allegations might be the truth, 


Meanwhile, all this legal maneuvering kept the 
Meadowdale conversational hoppers full, and al- 
though most of the community was firmly behind the 
Kellys, there were a few who believed that where 
there was smoke, there was bound to be fire, "The 
Trial" filled a void in the community's need for 
entertainment, and having a_ slight odor of sin, 
was the subject most often tailored to fit the 
mood of any and all conversational groups. 


The Kellys were willing to have the trial 
without a jury, but Nylund elected to have the 
case heard by a full panel of twelve jurors. 
Kelly refined the terminology of his complaint, 
toning it down so it was suitable for mixed com- 
pany, and then Nylund asked for a change of venue, 
charging that Judge Guy C. Alston was prejudiced. 
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Alston agreed to step down, and decreed that a 
judge be called in from some other court, or an 
application be sent to the Governor to’ send a 
judge to try the case, Judge L, A. Merrick was 
acceptable to both sides, so was sworn in as judge 
pro tem, 


Kelly turned down Nylund's answer to the com- 
plaint, so Nylund returned an amended answer deny- 
ing that he had wronged the Kellys in any way, and 
Still insisting that the general reputation of the 
plaintiffs was bad, Nylund couldn't bluff any 
longer. The Kellys had a galaxy of witnesses to 
prove he had called them names, and a_ host of 
social stalwarts to swear that there was no truth 
in Nylund's statements. Prominent among the wit-= 
nesses were the three men Nylund had named as 
adulterers, all anxious for their virtues to re- 
ceive a legal cleansing. 


After hearing the evidence on both sides and 
studying the 20 full pages of instructions given 
them by Judge Merrick, the jurors found for the 
plaintiffs, awarding the Kellys $200 damages for 
their sullied reputation, Nylund was also assess-= 
ed $117.80 in court costs, including fees for the 
following witnesses: 


J. E. Wilson B. F. Galleton 
James McAdam O. W. Burdick 

O. Gunderson Mrs. O. W. Burdick 
J. H. Rice E. J. Morrill 
George Trower Helen Kelly 

J. C. Harris O. W. Schmidt 


W. J. White 


And so after nearly two years of legal ballet, 
John Nylund found that while silence might be 
golden, talk wasn't so cheap either, One of the 
witnesses for the plaintiffs, John C, Harris, took 
the prize for uttering expensive words. His total 
testimony consisted of two words--his name and the 
answer "Yes" when asked if Mrs. Kelly was a repu- 
table woman, These two words cost the defendant 
$3.40 each, as he was forced to pay Harris a fee 
of $6.80 for testifying against him, 


Nylund's attorneys filed notice of appeal, but 
the records indicate that the case was not aired 
any further in court. 
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THE TELEPHONE SERVICE 


~vhortly after the turn of the century, efforts 

“(op were begun by Meadowdale residents to get 
~ a telephone service started. The nearest ex- 
change was the Sunset Telephone Company in Edmonds, 
With only 25 phones, it was in no financial condi- 
tion to run a line clear out to Meadowdale, in 
fact the Edmonds service was so poor, that the com- 
pany was finally taken over by a group of local 
men in 1908, and reorganized into the Edmonds In- 
dependent Telephone Company. 


By 1912, it became obvious 
to the Meadowdale residents 
that if they wanted telephones, 
they would have to put them in 
without outside capital. On 
March 3, 1913, W. D. Cleaveland 
and Lewis Andrews were granted 
a franchise covering all of 
Meadowdale for a term of fifty 
years for the erection of tele 
phone and telegraph lines. Odd- 
Jy enough, when this news was 
let out, there was a segment of 
the population who were provok- 
ed at Cleaveland and Andrews, 
and they were accused of trying 
to "hog everything". It was 
pointed out to the dissidents that the local men 
had applied for the franchise only as a last re- 
sort. Since earlier efforts to interest outside 
capital had failed, and a home cooperation plan 
had failed te meet appreval, it was apparent that 
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private, local capital was the only answer to the 
problem, 


Work on the newly franchised Sound Telephone 
& Telegraph Company lines commenced immediately, 
running south towards Holmes Corner where it could 
tie in with the lines of the Edmonds Independent. 
A switchboard was installed in the home of Andrews, 
and Mrs, Andrews’ served as the first operator, 
When the subscriber spun the crank, Mrs. Andrews 
would plug in the right connection, making only a 
minimum of wrong numbers’ in the finest tradition 
of the telephone industry, If the person was call- 
ing someone else on the Meadowdale line, he could 
do so by cranking the proper number of short and 
long rings. Since everyone on the line knew when 
and to whom a call was being made, telephone pri- 
vacy was impossible, "Listening in" on the con- 
versations of others gave the line the status of 
an oral newspaper. Meadowdale housework would 
sometimes be totally suspended with two articulate 
subscribers dishing out gossip, and no other house- 
wife on the line daring to miss a word of it. 


The final connection was made with the Edmonds 
Independent lines on July 3, 1913, and the first 
communication over the new line was between Daniel 
Yost, manager of the Edmonds system and Oscar 
Grace, proprietor of the Edmonds Tribune-Review, 
The names of the Meadowdale subscribers were print- 
ed in the next Edmonds’ telephone book, and the 
service was always toll-free between these two ex- 
changes. 


Cleaveland sold his interest to his partner 
shortly after the service was inaugurated, and 
Andrews continued to run it until he moved to 
Mukilteo. The local lines and exchange was ther 
sold to Daniel Yost and the Edmonds group, 
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(Meadowdale Beach. 

\Part of Talbot Park. 

(Brown's Bay topography. 

South on Highway 99 over Gunny Sack Hill. Old Mosher & McDonald 
| logging camp was in exact center of picture, 1890-1900. 

|Log wall of the Henry Hoenicka place on Norma Beach Road. 


pverall view of Meadowdale. 
Phicken house from the old Gunny Sack ranch (see p. 142) 
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TH SALMON, hn * 


‘enough Meadowdale is now noted for its sports 
Salmon fishing, the hook and line has not 


always been the preferred method of capturing 
this great game-fish, Besides local residents 
like John C. Lund, who depended on a modest seine 
to fill his barrels each season, there were fish- 
ermen who operated fishtraps wherever the contour 
of the shore indicated that the migrating salmon 
might come close enough to be led to their doom, 


The traps were pile and web structures modeled 
after Indian designs with a long lead, or wing, 
that steered the fish toward the heart of the de- 
vice from which there was no escape. An extremely 
efficient method of taking fish, the trap was liste 
ed among the first fishing gear to be curtailed 
when the first salmon regulations were enacted in 
1871, At that time, they were prohibited from 
blocking more than 2/3 of a fresh-water stream, 
reduced further in 1890 to half-way across the 
streams, 


Meadowdale creeks were excellent trout streams 
for many years, but in the memory of the old-tim- 
ers, none of the streams ever supported a salmon 
run, so the leads of the local traps jutted out 
into the saltchuck in the most efficient manner to 
catch the fish en route to their natal streams to- 
ward Seattle or Everett, | 


There were four or five traps between Picnic 
Point and Edmonds, the closest one being on Brown's 
Point, It isn't known when this trap was first 
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built, but it was probably going before the town 
of Meadowdale was started, An article in the Ed- 
monds Tribune for June 20, 1907 states: 


"Fishermen who have been working the 
old fish traps for years are constructing 


a new trap near’ Brown's Point, Messrs. 
Samuel Graham, Roney, and Marcy are oper- 
ators," 


There is some question where the “old fish 
traps" were located, but the implication is that 
they were near the new trap being constructed, 
The paper later that year noted that a sea lion 
weighing 1500 pounds had been killed while robbing 
the fishtrap at Brown's Point. Samuel Graham died 
shortly thereafter and the fishtrap was taken over 
by his two sons, Everett and Eldon, 


In 1906, four Scandinavians had moved into 
"Nelson's Gulch", the canyon above Norma Beach, 
and built a fishtrap costing $2,200 on Picnic 
Point, They operated the trap only one season, 
and then sold it to the Graham brothers, 


The Edmonds paper mentioned in the spring of 
1909, that a sea lion weighing 1000 pounds’ was 
killed in the Graham Brothers fishtrap. This time, 
the sea lion almost won the war, as it chased its 
pursuers out of their boat and forced them to shin- 
ny up some pilings until a marksman could be man-= 
euvered into position for the kill, 


The Graham brothers were operating traps at 
Meadow Point near Ballard, Picnic Point, and over 
on the peninsula by Point-No-Point in 1910 when 
tragedy struck the business in the form of a mul- 
tiple drowning, Graham's fish boat, the Flirt, a 
sturdy 36 footer, pulled in to the Picnic Point 
trap one night after a rough trip across the Sound 
from Point-No-Point while a storm was’ blowing. 
Paul Burklund and Frank Alkys went out in a skiff 
to meet the boat which tied up to a _ piling out 
from shore, their intentions being to ferry the 
two men on the boat’ back to the beach, When the 
four men tried to go ashore in the skiff, it foun- 
dered, Burklund, Graham and Alkys drowned immedi- 
ately, but Ben Larson, who had_ been on the fish 
boat, made it to a piling and climbed up out of 
the water by grasping a rope which hung down the 
piling. He shouted for help but the only person 
who heard him was a Japanese cook who didn't know 
what was going on, and went to bed thinking it was 
only a cat mewing. The next morning, Larson's 
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body was found frozen to the piling only a stone's 
throw from safety. The search for the bodies of 
the other three was aided by flat calm weather, 
but it was several days before they were all re- 
covered, The surviving Graham brother ran the 
trap for a few more years then died in a boat ex- 
plosion and fire between Mukilteo and Picnic Point. 
For a number of years, the Picnic Point location 
was unoccupied by a trap before the regulation ote 
lawing all traps was enacted in 1935, 


When the salmon were running, they were cheap. 
One old-timer recalled walking down the railroad 
tracks to the Picnic Point trap, and ordering one 
dollar's worth of humpback salmon, He recalled 
further that he, too, was humpbacked before he got 
his 17 big fish back home, Basil Hunter, of Alder- 
wood Manor, recalled one occasion when he bought 
20 big silver salmon at a fishtrap for a dollar, 
In an effort to use some of the surplus fish, the 
Governor proclaimed March 10, 1916 as "Salmon Day" 
On that particular day, every dining car, hotel, 
cafe and restaurant was supposed to serve salmon 
in every conceivable way. In later years, March 
is not noted for a glut of salmon, so there might 
have been another motive for the Governor to se-~- 
lect this particular date, At any rate, "Salmon 
Day" was apparently celebrated only that one year, 


In recent years, the commercial fishing has 
been severely curtailed around the Bay, so _ local 
emphasis is now on the supplying of boats and ser- 
vices for sports fishermen, Norma Beach, Brown's 
Bay, and Haines boathouses are the present survi- 
vors in the war of attrition that has seen the end 
of the Picnic Point, Franklin-Possession Point, 
and Cleaveland boat rental enterprises, Dwindling 
salmon runs and increased private ownership of 
boats, together with larger and more powerful mo- 
tors that extend the range of the private boats, 
are all factors conspiring to alter still further, 
Meadowdale's fading intimacy with one of Nature's 
bounties. 
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AGRICULTURAL PURSUITS 


The folke of Upper Meadoudale 

Are busy as the Dickens ; 

They'ne planting sour cherry trees , 
And naisin' Lots of chickens . 

With cows and rabbits, pigs and goats , 
Each stocking his plantation , 

Wal Se fina 
They'LL be, I'LL say — 

A credit to the Nation . 


‘GW his bit of whimsy, penned by George Love, of 
XJ, Upper Meadowdale, was a succinct description 
of that region for the first three decades 
after the turn of the’ century. Shortly after 
Meadowdale was platted, the economy began to 
change from scattered homesteads and logging camps 
manned chiefly by itinerant loggers, to one that 
featured home ownership. For those engaged in 
services, their home was often their headquarters. 
For others, the land accompanying the house was 
made to support the family. Logging, in all its 
attendant phases was the dominant industry, but 
running a close second, was the poultry trade. 
While the old kerosene incubators and brooders 
were dangerous, they were also effective. Chickens, 
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turkeys and pigeons were raised and shipped from 
Meadowdale by the thousands, One of the first 
farmers to fill orders for homing pigeons in any 
quantity, was George Trower, 


Chickens were so much a part of one 
country correspondent's life, that in re- 
porting a dog-bite accident to the Edmonds 
g/ paper, she referred to the snapping canine 

as a "cockerel spaniel." 


A unique business, started before 1907 -by 
Lawton & Johnck, was their "Milch Goat Ranch" in 
Upper Meadowdale, As far as can be determined, 
they were raising the first goats in Washington or 
Oregon. They specialized in American ¢ 
stock of Maltese extraction, and planned 
to branch out with imported Toggenbergs 
from Switzerland, By 1912, a neighbor, 

E., J. Morrill, whose specialty had been 

pigeons, was advertising goats for sale, is 
and a few years later, aman over by rit, 
Maltby was claiming one of the three biggest goat 
herds in the United States. The goat fanciers 
banded together to form the Northwest Goat Breed- 
er's Association to promote the charms of the 
milch goat and its products. The cutover lands 
around Meadowdale should have been ideal pasturage 
for goats, who normally are browsers instead of 
grazers, preferring blackberry brush to lush grass, 


Good grass pastures were at a premium in the 
early days. The level land was marred by count- 
less stumps, some of them of huge dimensions. They 
presented the biggest problem to the farmer, who 
found them too numerous to work around, too large 
to pull out by the roots, too slow to rot or burn, 
and too expensive to blast. 


Other land owners were having the same trouble, 
so they organized the Washington Logged-Off Land 
Association to devise plans for the scientific 
clearing and utilization of the logged-off lands. 
A local chapter was formed, the dues being $1.C0. 
In September 1908, the Association held a conven-~ 
tion in Everett to formulate a legislative program 
and to discuss the best ways to get rid of their 
mortal enemy, the Stump. One of the suggestions 
was to use oxygen to accelerate the burning process, 
another was to offer prizes to University students 
who could find chemicals that would destroy stumps 
promptly, and at very little coast. Very shortly, 
a Mr. Rache devised what was called the "Snohomish 
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County Idea" for obliterating stumps. He suggest- 
ed a portable retort with a little sawmill attach- 
ment. According to the inventor, the machine was 
supposed to manufacture on the spot, merchantable 
creosoted paving blocks, railroad ties and fence 
posts, while at the same time, save ail the creo- 
sote, oils, tar and charcoal resulting from the 
total destruction of the stump. The Association's 
Legislative Committee tried to get a bill through 
the legislature authorizing $5000 to promote the 
Idea, but was apparently unsuccessful. The follow- 
ing year, the Association sponsored a big stump- 
pulling contest near Seattle, where representatives 
from powder companies and stump-removing appliances 
were invited. The "Snohomish County Idea" eventu- 
ally gave way to a curious mixture of TNT and clay 
conjured up by a Swede named Nobel, called dynamite, 
Most of the Meadowdale farmers, of necessity, be- 
came expert powder monkeys, and the Logged-Off 
Land Association became history. 


Large amounts of soft fruits were raised and 
brought to the depot to be shipped to market. Due 
to the mild climate and southern exposure, Meadow- 
dale strawberries usually hit the market a couple 
weeks ahead of the other local berries and thereby 
brought premium prices, A little competition dev- 
eloped among the growers to see who could get’ the 
first shipment off to market, and usually by the 
last week in May, the champion for that year had 
been established, 


About 1915, a Snohomish County Fruit Grower's 
Association was organized to distribute produce 
more efficiently. A public market was maintained 
in Everett to retail the stuff. To the south of 
Meadowdale, the North Edmonds Grower's Association 
offered advice to local producers of loganberries, 
strawberries, raspberries and blackberries. An 
earlier organization with similar aims, was the 
Edmonds=-Richmond Beach-Meadowdale Fruit Grower's 
Association, E. J. Morrill, of Upper Meadowdale, 
was active in this club. 


The Bell Fruit Farm, started at Meadowdale 
Beach by Orville J. Bell in 1906, specialized in 
berries until his cherry, apple and pear trees 
began to produce, 


Frank Ungren was the cabbage and 
potato king of Upper Meadowdale, and 
neighbors recall that his cattle, 
when called upon to eat up the sur- 
plus cabbages, occasionally found 
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themselves distressed by painful amounts of intest-~ 
inal wind, formed by their unusual diet. Nature 
usually corrected the situation in due time 
audibly and efficiently, f 
During the Roaring Twenties, the raccoon coat 
became a symbol of the younger set, but to really 
achieve status, a lady needed to be sheathed in 
as many fox skins as her sponsor could afford. 


In order to make more ladies happy, quite a 
few farmers across the United States began to try 
their luck at raising foxes. The initial invest- 
ment was high, and the risks great, but it furn- 
ished a satisfactory livelihood for several local 
ranchers. One of the first Meadowdalians to go 
into that business was A. H. Wamsley, whose farm 
was next door to the present Beverly Elementary 
School. In 1925, he bought several pair of silver 
foxes in Minnesota, the cost ranging from $1,500 
to $2,000 per pair, and began selling a few pelts 
three years later, the skins bringing about $300 
each, 


There were other fox farmers around Richmond 
Highlands and Alderwood Manor, so an Association 
was formed to solve their problems’ collectively. 
Generally, the foxes proved to be nervous, high- 
strung animals, with no tolerance for any devia- 
tion from their daily routines. The vixens were 
sometimes fickle, and refused to choose a mate 
from among her pen pals, dealing a financial blow 
to the owner, whose vested interest in her love 
life ran into three figures, 


Feeding was a problem, as there had to be 
regular trips to the packing plants’ to pick up 
hearts, livers and condemned meat, as _ well as 
keeping a weather-eye peeled for any neighbor's 
horse that might be eating more than it was worth. 


As the coonskin coats were relegated to the 
mothballs, fashion also discovered new skins such 
as chinchilla, vicuna and pastel mink to take 
some of the limelight off the shimmering silver-~ 
tipped fox pelts. New techniques for raising mink 
were being developed, and some of the local fox 
farmers switched to that smaller fur-bearer. A 
crushing blow to the fur farmers’ came with the 
luxury taxes during the World War II, along with 
severe restrictions on the garment industry regard-~ 
ing the more expensive coats. 
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About 1918, Seth C. Keeney began raising 
poultry, grapes and loganberries in Lund's Gulch, © 
The bulk of the fruit was sold to wineries in 
Seattle. The Keeney ranch was remembered by hun- © 
dreds of visitors for its exotic birds, including ~ 
peafowl, guineas, and colorful oriental ducks and © 
geese, An attempt at trout farming in the canyon 
failed because permission to divert the creek 
through the rearing ponds was blocked in Olympia 
by the State Fisheries Department, 


Although the climate is mild and the soil 
fair, local farmers never became rich, For the 
most part, they were experimenters and innovators, 
trying almost desperately to discover something a 
little different that might attract a few addition-— 
al dollars into their meagre treasury. Meadowdale 
agriculture proved to be a full-time job with only 
a part-time income, so the farmers were also log- 
gers, teamsters, railroaders, or craftsmen in a 
score of other trades. In a nation of specialists, 
this diversion of interests became intolerable. 
As transportation became a less important factor, 
the farmers evolved into suburbanites, and with 
the move toward subdivision, often became land 
speculators, or landlords in their own right. 
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iene the Talbot Park development is a re- 

e cent promotion of Puget Mill Company, being 

—® platted in 1948, the land itself figures in 
some of the first real estate deals in Snohomish 
County. 


On July 17, 1854, Congress approved a measure 
whereby two townships (72 square miles) of public 
lands were to be selected and reserved for the use 
of the newly organized Washington Territorial 
University. The Indian War, however, slowed up 
the survey of the public lands for several years, 
the local survey not being completed until 1859. 
On January 11, 1861, three days before the Terri- 
torial Legislature passed the bill creating Sno- 
homish County, Arthur A. Denny rammed through a 
bill appointing a Board of Commissioners’ to make 
the selection and to sell the University lands for 
not less than $1.50 per acre. Daniel Bagley, John 
Webster and Edmund Carr comprised the Board, with 
Bagley serving as President, 


The prevailing price of government land at 
that time was $1.25 an acre, and since there was 
no shortage of it at that price, Bagley was handi- 
capped by the $1.50 price tag on the land he had 
to sell. On the other hand, he had millions of 
timbered acres from which to make his choice. By 
carefully selecting only the. lands that he knet 
would ie desirable to the mill companies, and being 
able to furnish them with a quick title, he final- 
ly sold enough to raise the money needed to start 
construction on the first University buildings. 
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Acting for the Board, Daniel Bagley sold Gov- 
ernment Lots 2, 3 and 4 in Section 7, on September 
12, 1861 to William C, Talbot, Josiah P. Keller 
and Charles Foster, who were doing business as the 
Puget Mill Company at Teekalet, Kitsap County. By 
throwing in enough other property to make 225 
acres, Bagley nicked the mill company for a grand 
Potade of $33 7650. 


Still unsold, was the 304 acres on the south 
end of the present Talbot Park, so Bagley lumped 
it with an adjacent piece the same size, and ped- 
dled it to Andrew J. Pope on October 29, 1862, 
enriching the University's coffers to the extent 
Sf 902'. 3), The whole area now included in Talbot 
Park, heavily timbered, was purchased for the first 
time for just a little over $200. The following 
year, Pope & Talbot bought 15,100 more Territorial 
acres from the University Board of Commissioners 
for $1.50 an acre, 


Although Puget Mill Company had been founded 
in 1852, it was not incorporated until 1874. By 
that time, the company owned 6,517 acres in the 
Meadowdale township (27), and another 5103 acres 
in the next township to the north, more than a 
fourth of all the local real estate. 


In order to clear all the titles for Puget 
Mill Company, William C. Talbot and his wife, 
Sophia; A. J. Pope and his wife, Emily; and Cyrus 
Walker quit-claimed their individual rights to all 
the local lands in favor of the new corporation on 
November 3, 1874. 


Daniel Bagley has been harshly criticized for 
selling the precious assets of the University of 
Washington so cheaply, but history has completely 
exonerated him, He did the best he could under the 
circumstances, Proud owners of $3000 lots in 
Talbot Park today, might derive some satisfaction 
from the fact that their little plot of soil may 
have contributed as much as one or two dollars to 
the University of Washington when it was really on 
the rocks, 
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GOVERNMENT LOT THREE 


Ay unning south from Lund's Meadowdale Tracts 
‘ for some 1300 feet, and extending east from 
5 tidewater for about 800 feet, lies the sur- 
veyor's nightmare, Government Lot 3 of Section 5, 
containing 304 acres. 


= = 


Although it was surveyed in 1859, the govern- 
ment had to wait for 30 years before anyone came 
along brash enough to pay $1.25 per acre for the 
steep and muddy slopes, On July 23, 1890, Frank 
P, Quayle, of Edmonds, bought the tract from the 
U. S, Land Office for $35.62, and it is quite 
likely that he put up a cabin somewhere on the land 
because the records show that he deeded it over to 
Henry Thomas Clancy for $2.00 on the same day he 
purchased it, but reserved for his own use, two 
acres of his own selection until his death, Early 
settlers recall a small deserted cabin on land now 
owned by E. H. Hodge, and agree this was probably 
the Quayle cabin, 


Within two years, Clancy either died, or was 
declared incompetent by the Superior Court in 
Seattle, who appointed Thomas H, Clancy as guard- 
ian of his person and estate. Thomas Clancy sold 
the tract to Costa Anderson, of Machias, on Decem- 
ber 2, 1892, for $800. Costa Anderson held on to 
the land until July 18, 1903 and then sold it to 
Peter F. Erlandson and his wife, Anna, for $600, 


Erlandson, or possibly Anderson, made an un- 
recorded contract with the Judy Brothers’ to log 
the cedar off the land, and it is likely that this 
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gypo outfit did some of the logging on this plot. 
The Judy Brothers, Frank, George and John, had 
been logging in the northern part of the county 
and rafting their logs down the Snohomish River, 
By the time the logs hit Port Gardner, the brothers > 
were plastered with labor liens from employees — 
apprehensive of their paychecks, This distrust 
might have been well-founded, because by 1896, 
even George was putting liens on logs owned by 
himself and his brothers, and John's wife, who had 
been hired at one dollar per day as a cook, was 
suing her husband and brothers-in-law for her back 
pay amounting to $65. 


On June 23, 1904, Erlandson unloaded Lot 3 on 
David Keith for $1250. A witness to this trans- 
action was one Robert Maltby, the West & Wheeler 
real estate salesman who, in the following month, 
dreamed up the name "Meadowdale" for the whole 


area. By no stretch of the imagination could the 
new name have’ been descriptive of Government Lot 
3. 


Another witness was Raymond F, West, of West 
& Wheeler, Since the sale was notarized by Mr. 
Wheeler of the firm, one could conclude that the 
company was slightly interested in the property, 
and in fact, they bought it the following week 
from Keith for $10, subject to the Seattle & Mon- 
tana Railway right-of-way, and the Judy Brothers 
cedar contract, 


Government Lot 3 then fell into place with 
the adjacent lands which were owned by the Hamlins, 
and became a part of the Plat of Meadowdale Beach 
on July 26, 1904. 
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—{ rom the very first road building effort in 
(a 1856, the progress of Snohomish County has 
—~*" been tied up in its roads, and the lack of 
them, The first road through the county was one 
from Fort Steilacoom to Bellingham, contracted and 
paid for by the Federal government, The road was 
something of a fraud, however, and completely use- 
less for wheeled vehicles. One of the contract 
provisions was that payment would be made as_ soon 
as a wagon went over the new road as far as the 
Snohomish River, When the Army inspector came to 
inspect the road to approve the payment, he found 
the wagon on the river bank as per agreement. ie 
was later discovered that the contractor had dis- 
mantled the wagon near Fort Steilacoom, and packed 
it piecemeal over a very poor trail on the backs 
of pack mules and reassembled it on the river bank 
so he could collect for the "road". 


It was intended that this road be located 
several miles inland so it could not be easily 
severed by a British naval blockade, Following 
old Indian trails wherever possible, the road 
passed through the southern part of the county 
about a mile east, and roughly parallel to the 
present Highway 99, until it turned eastward to 
pass around the north end of Martha Lake. Fort 
Bellingham was soon abandoned, and the Federal 
government engaged in no more road building, 


One of the first acts of the county commiss- 
ioners after the county was organized in 1861, was 
the creation of two road districts. These were 
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subsequently changed into six districts, then into 
15, 18, and more districts until the whole county 
was included. It was not until 1872 or 1873, that 
there was any official machinery set up _ to build 
county roads in the Meadowdale area, 


As the logging companies deepened their oper- 
ations away from salt-water, a maze of skidroads 
began to mark the land, and were used by the set- 
tlers in lieu of public roads, By 1900, it is 
said that you could go nearly anyplace in the south 
county on foot or horseback by following the skid- 
roads. By 1905, there was one road leading from 
the region of Norma Beach up toward the east. Now 
known as County Road, it furnished a pair of ruts 
that headed toward Everett via Martha Lake. 


Even as late as 1908, the only practical way 
to get to Meadowdale was either by boat or train. 
The upper part of the district was partially linked 
by muddy ruts not worthy to be called roads. In 
October 1908, a Good Roads Improvement Club was 
organized for the prime purpose of getting a wagon 
road through to’ Edmonds, C. H. Lamberton was 
elected President; George Trower, Vice-President; 
J. J. Johnck, Treasurer, and E. J. Morrill, Secre- 
tary. The club started out with 25 enthusiastic 
members who sent a delegation to Edmonds to confer 
with the Edmonds Chanber of Commerce. This dele- 
gation, consisting of George Trower, Roy Taylor, 
Charles Bassett, John Ungren, Swan Palmquist, John 
Rosenquist, E. J. Morrill and Paul Lyons, Jr. must 
have touched the heartstrings of the Powers Who 
Build Roads because Jack Borum, a Meadowdale resi- 
dent, was put in charge of 5 or 6 men with several 
teams of horses, and eventually the road became a 
reality. The Good Roads Improvement Club dropped 
out of sight, and Meadowdale put up with the roads 
it had until the spring of 1912. 


In May 1912, Frank Nicholson, who now owned 
the Lund's Gulch farm, lured John M. Bradley, the 
editor of the Edmonds’ Tribune-Review out to the 
canyon for a visit. Bradley was entranced by the 
idyllic valley, and wrote a long piece for his 
paper describing the number of farms there rais- 
ing chickens, ducks, turkeys, cows, strawberries 
and rhubarb, He even told about Mrs. Christenson, 
a doctor's wife, who came out from Ballard every 
weekend to farm her place in the valley, which 
gave her the distinction of being one of the very 
first Seattle commuters to live in Meadowdale. 
Bradley described the valley as a “Garden of Eden 
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without a road--even after fighting for one for 25 
years!" 


He pointed out that in order to link Edmonds 
with an Everett road, it would require only about 
120 rods of new road, "To build this road, it 
would be necessary to proceed from the present 
road which runs north past the Cleaveland store 
for a short distance, to a point just east of the 
Nicholson home, At this end, it connects with a 
platted road which runs northeast to a point some- 
where near the Morrill and Taylor homes at Upper 
Meadowdale," 


The following week, Bradley accompanied by 
seven delegates went to visit the county commis- 
Ssioners in Everett, to try to get some action on 
the road into Lund's canyon. Commissioner Thomas 
C. Fleming promised the delegation that he would 
visit the valley personally the following Wednes- 
day to see the place for himself. After finishing 
off the fried chicken and strawberry shortcake, he 
promised to start operations as soon as possible, 


Although Bradley left the Edmonds paper to 
run unsuccessfully for Senator, the paper contin- 
ued to apply pressure for the road by printing 
little fillers such as "Boost for the road _ to 
Lund's Gulch", and pointing out the dangers of the 
track-walking done by Meadowdalians, in going to 
and from their homes. In March 1913, Hans Mumn, 
a county civil engineer, began surveying the road, 
and it was ready for traffic on October 8, 1913. 


At the same time, the other end of the road 
was being cleared south from Sam Holmes' corner, 
heading toward Lake Ballinger. Roads in the Upper 
Meadowdale region were getting gravel spread over 
the mudholes, and a road was’ being surveyed east 
from Meadowdale to connect with the Seattle-Everett 
highway. 


A jaunt to Meadowdale from Seat- 
tle, even as late as May 1913, was 
quite a newsworthy event as evidenced 
by an article from the Seattle Post 
Intelligencer for May 14, 1913, and 
reprinted in the Edmonds Tribune-Review: 


"A little trip up Meadowdale way re- 
veals the roads in a surprisingly good 
condition. As it is necessary to drop 
off the main highway to get there, and 
as the main highway, the North Trunk 
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road was only graded last year, it was 
expected that last week's more or less 
continuous rains would have made_ the 
roads at least sticky. One or two places 
proved a wee bit sticky and on the North 
Trunk, just before reaching the _ plank 
bridge near the Edmonds turn, there is a 
particularly bad spot. Otherwise the road 
is in good shape. 

Of course, it is not a billiard table 
by any means, and one needs to drive care- 
fully with regard to tires and _ personal 
comfort. But it is easily navigable, and 
on one speed all the way. 

From where the Meadowdale road leaves 
the North Trunk, the road is in fair 
shape, a little rocky but not sufficient- 
ly so. Meadowdale itself is one of the 
most prettily situated hamlets in Snoho- 
mish County. 

When the County Commissioners’ either 
simplify the grade on the’ sand hill go- 
ing east or construct that two miles of 
road which the Meadowdale people are so 
anxious to get, this will be one of the 
most enjoyable routes to Everett as an 
alternative to the Pacific highway or 
for use on a round trip. It is extreme- 
ly pretty and the views of Puget Sound 
are glorious." 


By summer, it was decided that it would be 
possible to run a school bus between Edmonds and 
Meadowdale. Jake Yost won the contract for haul- 
ing the school children from the Meadowdale Beach 
school to Edmonds, but parents were often irate 
when mud stopped the bus from coming any further 
than the old Daniels place (near the north Talbot 
Park entrance) so the Beach school was reopened. 


By 1914, it was necessary for Sheriff McRae 

to deputize the 75 members of the 
County Good Roads Association to 
stop the insane speeding on some of 
the Snohomish County roads. The 
speed limit was 24 miles per hour, 
and the fast drivers were creating 
such a draft as they passed along, that the dust 
was sucked off the roads, leaving only bare rocks 

in the roadbed! 
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After completion, the Edmonds-Everett route 
through Lund's canyon was used for a_ few years, 
and then fell into disuse as more convenient roads 
were improved through Upper Meadowdale, Eventually 
the County lost a portion of the road through a 
vacation proceedings, and the road is not likely 
to be reopened until more residents move into the 
area, and require an egress toward Everett. 


Thomas C, Fleming, the County Commissioner 
for the south end of the county during the begin- 
ning of the road building era (1912- ) deserves 
some recognition for his efforts in behalf of 
motoring Meadowdalers. The elections of 1912 were 
noteworthy because of the break in the Republican 
party by the Progressives under Theodore Roosevelt, 
Although Washington elected a Democratic governor, 
Snohomish County proved to be in the camp of the 
Progressives, with a few exceptions, Two of these 
exceptions were the county commissioners’ who were 
up for election, Republican James McCulloch, 
Third District, thumped his Progressive opponent 
and Thomas Fleming, Republican, squeaked by his 
Progressive adversary. One disheartening fact for 
the road-builders was the defeat of a $1,500,000 
road bonds proposal on the ballot. This would 
have provided the money for the county to build 
1244 miles of paved roads, enough to complete 15 
trunk highways, and would have quieted some of the 
clamor for better roads that beset the commission- 
ers from the moment’ they took office. The road 
bonds proposal passed by a good margin in the 
Meadowdale precinct, the defeat being administered 
by other areas, principally in the towns, This 
loyalty to the cause of good roads, added to the 
pressure exerted by the Edmonds paper and the cul- 
inary wizardry of the Lund's canyon housewives 
undoubtedly all played important parts in focus- 
sing official attention to the Meadowdale trans- 
portation dilemma, 


Late in 1915, a special election was held and 
a special road bonding proposal was passed, which 
insured the paving of enough main highways to link 
all of the settled districts and towns, 
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5 he story of the several early local stores is 
fragmentary, so only a few notes’ that have 
been verified will be offered here. The 
first store was located in Upper Meadowdale on 
56th Ave. West at 160th St. S. W., but there is no 
trace of the building on the site today. In Sep- 
tember 1904, N. 0. Rice bought Tract 42, of the 
Meadowdale Ten-Acre Tracts and started the store 
about the same time that the new school building 
was going up at’ the other end of the same tract. 
The store had a high false front on it, and since 
the surrounding countryside was completely cleared 
at that time, the building could be seen for a 
long distance, A grove of tall second-growth 
timber now blocks the view to the west. 


After operating only a year, it was sold to 
Thomas Sherin, who sold the stock and equipment 
to W, D. Cleaveland, and abandoned the mercantile 
business, The Sherin family lived in the build- 
ing for about two years before selling out to 
Arthur W. Rank, from Seattle, The Sherins’ then 
moved to Meadowdale Beach where Mr, Sherin built 
the hotel, later known as the Busfield place, 
until it burned down in 1948, 


The first store at Meadowdale Beach was lo- 
cated on the northeast corner of North Meadowdale 
Road at 75th Place West, There is no general 
agreement regarding the first owner of this store. 
Old-timers concur that a store was in business on 
that site about 1905, but real estate records in 
the county courthouse lists the first purchaser 
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of the land to be W. D. Cleaveland, who paid West 
& Wheeler $484.92 for the property on June 6, 1907. 
Relatives of Mr. Cleaveland insist that there was 
a store on the site when he bought it, 


According to early newspaper accounts, a man 
named R. H. Wagner, who came to Meadowdale from 
Anamosa, Iowa, owned a store in or near Meadowdale 
about this time, but there is no record left today 
of his ownership of any Snohomish County property. 


In October 1906, Nils Edward Nelson bought 
64 acres near the present Norma Beach resort for 
$475, much of the land being on the sidehill south 
of the creek in the canyon, Nils started a gener- 
al mercantile business, and during the next year, 
several nearby plots were sold to families with 
the same surname, The valley promptly became 
christened, unofficially, as "Nelson's Gulch", 


By 1907, there were about 100 families living 
in the vicinity of Meadowdale, as well as some 
summer residents from Seattle, There were a 
number of chicken, turkey and pigeon farms, so 
Cleaveland ordered poultry feed by the carload,. 
Many of the farmers had horses, so the hay and 
grain business was good. Cleaveland also traded 
for eggs, and shipped them to Seattle markets in 
large quantities. 


About 1913, the Cleaveland store burned to 
the ground, but was quickly rebuilt on the same 
site. In August 1914, Cleaveland sold it to 
Charles R. Noble, a reformed saloon keeper. Guy 
Noble, the brother of the new owner, who had been 
living in Meadowdale for several years, was the 
manager, and Charles functioned as the postmaster, 
After about two years, Guy left the store and 
Charles built a new one a block south of the old 
one, and continued the business until September 
1922, when he sold the property to Fred J. Wykoff, 
for $2,040, Mr. Wykoff and his wife, Pearl, ran 
the store until he died of a heart ailment in 
January 1934. The store later passed to Warren D. 
McClintick, who kept the store going until the 
numerous super-markets and the changing habits of 
the local housewives made it an uneconomic ven- 
ture, and it was remodeled into a residence. The 
old Cleaveland store was also changed into a 
residence, and serves that function today. 


— 
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POSTAL SERVICE 


‘Gx he Meadowdale post office, during its 33 years 
NU) of service, was always operated as a part of 
“= the principal store in town, There is good 
reason to believe that perhaps the drawing power 
of the post office helped to make the store the 
No. 1 social center of the community. 


Until West & Wheeler began to promote Mead- 
owdale in 1904, the few residents had to go to 
Edmonds for their mail, The earliest official 
postal records that are still available, begin with 
May 1908, but there is agreement among the old- 
timers that the local post office started about 
1905. The first postmaster of record was W, D, 
Cleaveland, proprietor of the store at the corner 
of North Meadowdale Road and 75th West. 


There is no complete list of the residents 
during the first year that we have a record, but 
some of the post office patrons were: 


Allen, William Burdick, 0. Wb, 
Alsup, 7. 2B Burke, tha F. 
Anderson, George ti. Burklund, David 
Bates, Samuel Campbell, 5. 
Bell, 0. J. (Carter, Ananda 


Biggs, Harry Cunningham, Kate 
Bellator 0.04 Dintals Oo 
Bonum, J. W Deiner, Oscar F. 
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Aatell, George McAdams, James 
FAVE Ce Le. McAllister, Don (arlos 
Gln, Willian J. Mink, Ms. D. J. 
Grammer, €. Ss Nelson, Frank 
Hamilton, Fred (. Quinby, William 
Hause, William J. Reynolds, J. L. 
Hoenicka, Henry Rumsey, J. B. 
Hogan, Jack 0. Ryan, J. Y. 
Hough, Faank Sanders, P. D, 
Hunter, Gordon. (. Sherin, Thomas 
Jackson, Ms. (. & Skrinenud, Ole 
James, fart Soffer, 5. D, 
Kelly, Joseph Strom, Otto 
Lamberton, (hartes H, Stromberg, Gd. 
Levis, A. Sduth, Henry 
Linton, A 9. Swedberg, kK. S. 
Lund, John (. Ungren, Frank 
Lyons, F. N. Waite, Dave 
Matthews, Mary Waterman, Rebecca 
Matthews, Mo 0, Williams, Maurice 
Mayo, N. B. Yurion, 9. (. 


The post office occupied a corner in the store, 
with a sorting bench anda number of pigeonholes 
to hold the letters. There were two deliveries to 
Meadowdale by train, one at 9 A. M. and the other 
oh Oe ee cl me gtat y The mail trains didn't always stop, 
the mail clerk merely kicked the sack off the move 
ing train, making the proper allowances for wind- 
age and trajectory so it would land near the boy 
waiting to pack it up the board walk to the post 
office, For a number of years, this boy was 
Douglas Cleaveland, The outgoing mail was fast- 
ened to the pick-up arms and was caught on the fly 
by a projecting arm on the mail coach, 


About 1912, it was decided some of the out- 
lying area being served by Meadowdale would be 
consolidated into a new rural free delivery out of 
Edmonds, William Allen and J, Olson were the 
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first persons in the community to put up mailboxes 
in anticipation of the new service, which was 
scheduled to start on February 1, 1913. The route 
was to start in Edmonds’ and be 24 miles long, 
Eleven persons took the civil service examination 
for carrier, but as the target date approached, no 
permanent carrier had been appointed so a tempor- 
ary carrier began the route. Later, Day Dewey 
took the permanent position and became the first 
regular mailman, Dewey took over the route with a 
horse and a covered buggy. Dave Burklund, a Mead- 
owdale youth, submitted a bid for the route, in- 
tending to carry the mail with a Brush runabout, 
an early automobile. He was informed by the post- 
al authorities that cars weren't dependable enough 
to carry the U. S. Mail, and his bid was refused, 


Starting in Edmonds, and going via Holmes! 
corner to the area around Alderwood, the route 
then went north to around the Martha Lake road, 
then west to Upper Meadowdale, gradually working 
south back to the post office, Some residents 
living as far away as Lake Serene were still pick- 
ing up their mail at Meadowdale even as late as 


1918, 


Cleaveland sold the store to Charles R. Noble, 
who took over as postmaster on October 2, 1916, 
and served in that capacity for several years, 
The post office was moved a block south of the old 
Cleaveland store when Noble built a new store. 
When the store was sold to Fred J, Wykoff, a part- 
time logger, Wykoff became the postmaster, serving 
for 11 years until his death in 1934. Mrs, Pearl 
J. Wykoff continued the job as postmistress as 
long as the office was in business, 


By 1938, most of the Meadowdale area was being 
served by rural free delivery out of Edmonds, 
these patrons getting much better postal service 
than those having to trudge to the local post of- 
fice to pick up their mail, More residents were 
using personal checking accounts instead of money 
orders, which had been a mainstay of the Meadow- 
dale post office, During the last month of oper- 
ation, only three money orders were cashed at 
Meadowdale; the last three patrons using this ser- 
vice being Frank Nicholson, Charles Lutton, and 
Mrs icin... Cavan, During the last month, only 38 
money orders were written at Meadowdale, of which 
the postmistress and her family sent 14. The last 
three orders sent by Mrs. Wykoff were dated April 
29, 1938, 
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Strangely enough, the most consistent’ users 
of the postal money order service weren't the 
permanent residents, Each summer that the Great 
Northern work train was set out on the local sid- 
ing, the money order trade boomed, as temporary 
residents with names like Levato, Mangone, Agasto, 
Altrimone, Abata, Miliano, Gaetano and Cristifano, 
mailed their earnings back east to banks or rela- 
tives. 


With the extra-gangs no longer spending their 
summers in Meadowdale, there was no one to mourn 
the passing of the local service back to Edmonds 
from which it started some 33 years before. 
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HORSE & BUGGY DOCTOR 


I, ery little is known about the first physician 
(o¥iic to live in the vicinity of Meadowdale except 

that he didn't live here very long. In May 
1906, Dr. Kreston S. Swedberg and his wife Sigrid 
bought Tract 115 of Meadowdale Beach Plat from 
West & Wheeler for $600. This tract was on the 
present site of the school property at 66th West 
and 168th S. W. He left for less healthy regions 
after only a short stay--probably to Clay County, 
Kansas, because that's where he was in 1908 when 
he deeded his Meadowdale property over to Victor 
and Paul Swedberg, distant relatives of the con- 
genial Edmonds undertaker of the same name, 


The favored medical practioner 


became Dr. O. W. Schmidt, who 
maintained an office in Edmonds, 
> © Dr. Schmidt graduated from Rush 


Medical College in 1899, and began 

his medical practice in Menasha, 
Wisconsin, coming to Edmonds in 1902, He was 
elected Edmonds city health officer in 1908. A 
couple of incidents will serve to illustrate the 
kind of emergencies that endeared the doctor to 
his Meadowdale clientele, 


In July 1909, he was called to Upper Meadow- 
dale to attend a young man named William Allen, 
who was nearly asphyxiated from blasting powder 


fumes. Allen had shot off some powder to loosen 
the dirt in a hole he was digging, and then crawl- 
ed down to view his degree of success, He was 


partially overcome by the fumes andaé_e friend 
started to pull him out. When within a few feet 
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of the top, he slipped from the grasp of his 
friend and fell back down to the bottom of the 30 
foot hole. Finally, a rope was passed around him 
and he was pulled out for Dr, Schmidt's ministra~- 
tions. His narrow escape reminded Allen, a Mead~ 
owdale turkey raiser, of the frailty of life, so 
he went over to get some spiritual reaffirmation 
from his neighbor, a Mr. Walter, who did a little 
part-time preaching. The preacher was not at home, 
but his wife (and several neighbors) listened with 
bowed heads as Allen rendered a couple of choruses 
of "Safe in the Arms of Jesus". This unction evi- 
dently preserved him until 1913, when his horse 
ran away, demolishing the buggy and rendering him 
unconscious again, 


Misery was compounded in May 1912 for a Mr. 
Martinson, living in Upper Meadowdale. While his 
house was burning down, his bulldog became excited 
and attacked the four-year-old child of Mr, and 
Mrs. Lester Geer, mangling her arm, When Mrs, 
Geer tried to fend the dog off, she was bitten 
through one finger, The dog was shot and thrown 
to the flames, and the woman ran down the road for 
help. Dr. Schmidt repaired the damage to the 
digit. 


Most of Dr. Schmidt's early trips to Meadov- 
dale were made with his horse and buggy, but if 
the train schedule permitted, he used that method-- 
coming in on the 9 A. M. passenger train and re- 
turning onthe § o'clock westbound. In later 
years, he served for a time as a member of the 
School Board, and the class registers indicate 
that he was an occasional visitor to the schools 
of Meadowdale. 


In 1912, Dr. Schmidt brought his horse and 
buggy days to an end by purchasing a new Ford 
automobile. 
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MEADOWDALE ad... 
DEMON RUM 


) 
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Boutan place, was owned by a man named Jaffee 


in Seattle but occupied by the Lester family. 


Mr. Lester was a part-time teamster whe also cut 
weod for a living. He started up a  bearding 
house, later adding a little side business of 
liquor selling and eventually procured a $1,000 

license te operate a saleon at Meadowdale Beach. 
The business thrived only for a ceuple_ years 
befere it was pressured out of existence by a few 
secial-conscious Meadowdale ladies, backed by the 
Editer of the Edmonds paper. 


The incident that raised public indignation 


te the breaking point was the horrible death ef 
ene of the residents after he had fortified him- 
self at the bar before starting te walk down the 
railroad tracks for home. Ole Olson, a 41 year- 
old carpenter with five children, was a good man 
until he started drinking, and then there was no 
stepping him, His wife finally sent a letter to 
the bartender, telling him not to _ sell Ole any 
more liquor, The bartender scribbled across’ the 
letter "Here's your letter back, write another", 
gave Ole a few drinks and sent him home with the 
message, Ole took the letter to his wife, and 
after threatening her with some bruises, persuaded 
her to write another one telling the saloon keeper 
to sell all the liquor her husband should ask for. 


A couple nights later, on August 13, 1907, 
Ole drepped in for a_ few drinks en his way home 
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5 Oa 1906, the large house lecated a few feet | 
° east of the old depot, now known as_ the | 
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from the store, A fast train struck him down and 
scattered his remains for a mile along the tracks 
The Meadowdale residents were enraged by chin 
callous behavior and the Edmonds Tribune featured 


the story, blaming the saloon keeper for Olson's 
death. 


For about 33 years, agreat Temperance crusade 
had been emanating out of Portland, Oregon. 
Abstinence pledges and an effort to "pray the 
saloons out of existence" were to no avail in 
Meadowdale. It took Ole to write the final chapter 
for the one and only saloon in town, Mrs. Olson 
stayed around for another year, then rented her 
property and left, 


The saloon building was later turned into the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. Lem Hinkley. Hinkley, 
a teamster, had a big barn near the present George 
Ellis property at 15825 75th Place West, which 
housed the four and six-horse teams he used in 
hauling shingle bolts to the pier. The former 
saloon was subsequently occupied by the Clark 
Lydell family before Victor Boutan obtained the 
place. 


Meadowdale's liquor problem was quiescent 
until Prohibition began to pinch off the normal 
channels of supply. Meadowdale, being a woodsy 
spot in a direct line between convenient sources 
of supply in Canada and big retail outlets in 
Seattle, Tacoma and points south, proved to be an 
ideal spot for the rum runners to unload their 
boats. Furthermore, the proximity to the retail 
market, together with the thick brush found on 
some of the cutover lands made it a favorable 
place for moonshiners to set up their kettles. It 
is not surprising then, that Meadowdale had a few 
more skirmishes with the Coast Guard and Federal 
agents than communities not having such fortuitous 
location and cover. 


Contempt for the Volstead Act was obvious 
elsewhere in the county. According to the Edmonds 
Tribune in March 1919 "The sheriff, deputy sheriff 
or policeman who can not go out now and discover 
and capture a still in running order is not worthy 
of the name and does not deserve to wear a star..." 


The log of the steam revenue cutter, Arcata, 
which was stationed at Port Angeles during prohi- 
bition, includes episodes that certain Meadow~ 
dalers might recall with chilling clarity. 
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Speaking, of course, of a few local boat lovers” 
who enjoyed invigorating trips around the Sound on 
the blackest nights. 


Retrieving hastily jettisoned cargoes was a \* 
fringe benefit accruing to some of the residents 
convenient to Brown's Bay. A long stick with a 
snare on the end---a bright, calm day---a little || — 
luck, patience and a steady hand---and there was a | 
hot time in the old town that night, with refresh-— 
ments through the courtesy of Davy Jones! 


For the do-it-yourselfers who could be satis-—-— 
fied with beverages of modest potency, discreet 
ads in the local papers offered malt syrup, hops, 
and bottler's supplies, A fulminating crock be- 
hind the kitchen stove was standard equipment in a 
number of homes, whose owners were unafraid of the —& 
explosive consequences if the contents were bottl- — 
ed too soon. 


Nearly every mature Meadowdalian has a stock | 
of anecdotes or personal experiences dealing with | § 
various aspects of Prohibition. This book is too > 
brief to be a clearing house for all of their 
jousting either with John Barleycorn or the Federal 
agents, Meadowdale has become rather’ genteel 
regarding the liquor problem, but given the proper — 
time and place, can furnish Prohibition tales as 


hairy as they come! 


Ungren barn on 52nd West. 
Old Roy C. Taylor place at 5305 152nd SW. 


Looking west on 160th SW. toward site of old 
Embers of the John C. Lund house in 1957. 
Puget Sound logging grade. 

Old Wamsley fox farm pense. 

Meadowdale Beach. Old pottery in center. 


Rice store. 
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The RUSSIAN-AMERICAN... 
TELEGRAPH LINE 


[though the site lies a little to the east of 
Meadowdale proper, the story of the Russian-~ 
American telegraph line might hold some int-~ 
erest for the local reader. History books are 
prone to play up the successful ventures, and 
rightly so, but sometimes the failures’ can also 
excite the imagination, Since eventualities proved 
the Russian-American line to be a mistake, it is 
overlooked in most of the narratives of the North- 
west, 


By 1850, the telegraph had been proven to be 
something more than a novelty, and the principal 
cities in the east had been joined together by the 
strands of talking iron wire, Scores of small 
companies, fighting bitterly for advantages in the 
scramble to gain control of the most promising 
connections, turned the whole industry into come 
plete chaos. After a long series of freeze-outs 
and consolidations, one of the small companies 
began to forge ahead of the pack, reorganizing in 
1856, as the Western Union Telegraph Company. The 
new company began a vigorous plan of expansion to- 
ward the West. By leasing lines, and building new 
ones wherever needed, its facilities soon extended 
to the mid-western towns, 


Meanwhile, one of the rivals was consolidating 
the interests in the east, finally emerging as the 
American Telegraph Company. In 1854, this company 
decided to undertake the laying of a telegraph 
cable across the Atlantic, via Newfoundland and 
Ireland. As the cable was being laid on the floor 
of the ocean some three years later, it broke and 
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was lost. A depression forestalled another imme- ~ 
diate attempt of the crossing, but after several © 
more broken cables, the line was completed in the 
summer of 1858. As the day approached for the 
final dedication of this magnificent achievement, 
the insulation became soaked up, and the signals 
died out. After all these failures, it was gener- 
ally conceded that the submarine cable idea was 
worthless, and that the continents would have to 
be linked by some other route, 


By 1860, a satisfactory program of government 
subsidy had been worked out for the construction 
of a telegraph line across the plains and mountains 
to California, and by some manner of hocus pocus 
not understood even to this day, the Western Union 
Company received the contract. Heavy iron wire and 
glass insulators were shipped around the Horn to 
the west coast so the line could proceed from both 
ends, and the Pony Express was hired to fill the 
gap until the union was effected. By the fall of 
1861, nearly eight years before the country was 
spanned by railroad tracks, the transcontinental 
telegraph line was operational, and Western Union 
was looking for new conquests, 


Even before the line was completed, the com- 
pany had begun agitation for a government survey 
to determine the possibility of a hookup with tele- 
graph lines in Russia by running a wire up the 
coast through Oregon, Washington, British Colum- 
bia and Russian America, Although this meant 
stringing some 16,000 miles of wire, most of it 
through wild and hazardous country, the techniques 
would be the same eminently successful ones that 
Western Union had been using elsewhere, 


President Lincoln signed a special bill on 
July 1, 1864, authorizing the north-bound tele- 
graph line, granting a permanent right-of-way 
through the U. S. Territories, and offering help 
from the Navy and Army in building and maintaining 
the connection, 


Colonel Charles S, Bulkley was appointed the 
Chief Engineer, and he organized the expedition 
along military lines, He decided to commence at 
several points simultaneously, with one exploring 
party starting in British Columbia, one in Russian 
America and another on the Asiatic side of the Ber- 
ing Strait. After a series of explorations, the 
location of the proposed line was established. 
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On July 8, 1865, several ships left San Fran- 
cisco loaded with food, warm clothing, tools, 
wire and insulators, to run the line through Brit- 
ish Columbia, Most of the right-of-way was to 
follow the course of the Fraser River and the 
Caribou Wagon Road leading to the northern gold= 
fields. After passing through British Columbia, 
the line was to join on to another 900 miles of 
trail through the wild region then called Russian 
America, now Alaska, On the other side of the 30 
mile-wide Bering Strait, an army of Russian labor- 
ers were stringing wire across Siberia to meet the 
American line, 


The stretch through King and Snohomish Coun- 
ties began at Seattle and went north to Alderwood 
Manor, Passing through the Burleson place near 
Scriber's Lake and the Duncan Hunter homestead, 
the line progressed on north to Sedro-Woolley, 
Bellingham and as far as New Westminster, 


Between Seattle and Bellingham, the right-of- 
way followed generally the route of the old mili- 
tary road, which, in south Snohomish County, runs 
parallel to, and about a mile east of the present 
Highway 99. The cleared strip was a landmark that 
became known to the early settlers as the Tele- 
graph Trail, 


The intention was to hook up with the line 
which had been started by the British Columbia 
work crew, who had been stringing wire north from 
Vancouver, B.C. Before the wire could be extend- 
ed across the Fraser River, an important event 
back east changed the whole communication picture, 


In the summer of 1866, Cyrus W. Field, of the 
American Telegraph Company, decided to make one 
more try at an Atlantic cable, and by August, the 
messages were chattering back and forth along the 
bottom of the sea, The cable's immediate success 
sounded the death-knell for the Russian-American 
line. The 250 workmen in British Columbia walked 
off the job, leaving tools, wire and stores for 
the Indians. Meanwhile, the work party in remote 
Siberia continued working on their part of the 
line for several months before word arrived from 
home, that their job had been cancelled. As these 
camps were disbanded, the Siberian natives were 
the recipients of tons of tools, wire, poles, 
brackets, and the ubiquitous glass insulators. 
Local etiquette was revised to include the sipping 
of tea from these fine green-glass cups, imported 
at great expense from far away America. Experi- 
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ments on the making of fish nets and dog harnesses. 
out of the stiff iron wire were something less 
than successful. 


Wire that couldn't be used was left in the | 


woods. In the museum at the University of Alaska, | 
there is a skull of a buck deer with the antlers 


tightly enmeshed in a big coil of the abandoned — 
wire, the picture of a woodland tragedy without 
words. 


Although the Russian-American line was a 
financial failure for Western Union, the enter-_ 
prise drew official attention to the land called © 
Russian America, and was an indirect factor in the — 
final acquisition of the country a few months 
later. In October 1867, the land was purchased by — 
the United States, and renamed Alaska. 
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BEORT NOTES. c). 


and Miacellany 


INDIANS WERE FREQUENT visitors along the Brown's 
Bay shores, but evidence that there was ever any 
permanent villages or camp sites is lacking. Since 
shellfish was a common food of the nearby tribes, 
the sites of their villages or camps were usually 
marked by piles of discarded shells, Earth-moving 
activities connected with the building of the rail- 
road along the shore would probably have destroyed 
any such kitchen middens,. According to Indian 

legends, Mukilteo was the favorite camping place, 
although they were free to set up housekeeping 
anywhere they wished. Many years ago, a few arrow 
heads were found near the Rushmore place in Upper 
Meadowdale, not far from the Meadowdale Community 
Club building, and except for this one discovery, 
Meadowdale has been completely devoid of Indian 
relics. 
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IN SPITE OF THE SALESWORTHY' sound of the name 
"Meadowdale", the local post office was the only 
one in the United States ever to bear that name, 
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IN OCTOBER 1915, the Brown's Ray Logging Company 
pier was the scene of a mystery that was never 
solved. One night, as the tugboat "Arditch" was 
plying the Sound, the skipper, J. B. Brooks, gave 
the wheel over to Mrs. Elida Evans, the only pass~ 
enger on board while he went forward to pump the 
bilge. He was never’ seen again. A few minutes 
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after she had taken the wheel, Mrs. Evans’ called 
for Brooks to take over the helm, but he was not 
to be found on the boat. Mrs. Evans’ brought the 
tug in to the local pier and a search was begun. 
Although a $250 reward was offered for the recov- 
ery of the body, it was never found. 
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THE MEADOWDALE BALL PARK was located on the north- 
east corner of 70th Ave. West at North Meadowdale 
Road, just across the road from the Meadowdale 
Community Club property. 
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GUNNY SACK HILL, on Highway 99, was named after a 
ranch at’ the bottom of the hill. In the 1920's, 
the land in back of the Owl Tavern was owned by an 
ex-logger from Michigan named Ole R. Bloss. His 
shack was covered with tar-paper, with gunny sacks 
for chinking wherever needed. He raised rabbits, 
and gunny sacks were used as curtains around their 
pens. His principal cash crop was corn, which he 
sold by the gunny sackful. Believing that it might 
pay to advertise, he picked up a big steel circle 
saw, discarded from an old shingle mill, and 
mounted it near the highway that is now 99. The 
Saw was painted with the legend "Gunny Sack Ranch" 
and proved to be a sturdy monument for a number of 
years, chiming musically when struck by rocks 
thrown by passing schoolboys. Early truckers, 
laboring up the graveled hill are believed to have 
been responsible for naming the slope after’ the 
sign they passed at the bottom of the hill. 
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THE FIRST LOCAL AUTOMOBILE was a Model T_ Ford 
owned by Ben F. Galleton, who also owned most of 
Cherry Hill. 
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MOST LOGGING CAMPS kept four or five pigs, usually 
as a little financial diversion for the head cook. 
The Admiralty Logging Company commissary usually 
had from 30 to 40 hogs for fresh meat, occasionally 
selling off the surplus animals. In August 1919, 
they sold over $1000 worth, a rather curious side- 
line for a logging company. 
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DAHLBERG & GRAY started a shingle mill about 2 Ou 
powered by a gas engine, on the site of the Twin 
Pines Apartments near the new Beverly Elementary 
School, Dahlberg cut his own Shingle bolts’ and 
raised his own help, his children all were expert 
shingle packers, About 1920, the enterprise was 
moved over toward Alderwood Manor across the road 
from the old Hunter School, and was eventually 
lost ina legal action, 
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THE BURDETT FLORAL COMPANY, later called the Bur- 
dett Nursery, owned by Percy Burdett, was shipping 
shrubbery by 1913, and continued for many years. 
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E. G. BURKLUND, who had come west from Nebraska, 
operated a steam tractor and a grain separator. 
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ONE TYPE OF LOGGING common for several decades in 
Meadowdale, was the supplying of shingle bolts. 
A shingle bolt is a 54 inch piece of a cedar log. 
The harvesting of these billets didn't take as 
much equipment as for saw logs, and was the "bread 
and butter" activity of many local residents, 
Except for rare occasions, there was a steady de- 
mand from the shingle mills in Edmonds and Mukilteo 
for all the bolts they could get. There were two 
piers in Meadowdale for unloading bolts, one by 
the depot and one a half-mile north in Lund's 
Gulch. The bolts were brought down to the bay by 
the wagon load and dumped into a wooden scow, or 
crib, moored along side of the pier. 
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THE MEADOWDALE LOGGING COMPANY was operating in 
1907 by aman named Richter, but it was located 
over by Picnic Point. 
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ON JUNE 11, 1901, T. E. DAVIS, the owner of 20 
acres surrounding, and including, Perrinville, 
mortgaged the whole works to secure a loan from 
George Brackett, the founder of Edmonds, the amount 
being $399, subsequently paid off. 
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A MR. BLACK, who lived on the Hillman place on the 
Norma Beach Road, had an inventive mind, and had 
received a patent for a "one-man tree faller", 
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EARLY MAPS SHOW LAKE SERENE as’7 Mud Lake, In the 
early 1920's, it was known variously as Mud Lake, 
Crystal Lake or Lake Serene, before’ the present 
name gained complete acceptance, 
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ONE OF THE EARLY PRIVATE WATER SYSTEMS was a 
hydraulic ram in Lund's Creek, that pumped water 
up out of the canyon and over to the Hjorth resi- 
dence, later the Rushmore place and now owned by 
Cecil Ferrill, Remains of the old pipeline might 
still be found, Rushmore later dug a well 207 
feet deep before finding an adequate supply of 
water. 
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IN JANUARY 1914, ROY CLINTON TAYLOR, a local car- 
penter specializing in Chic Sale architecture, was 
hired by the School Board to erect two new edifices 
for the Upper Meadowdale school. For this bit of 
rural engineering, he was paid $25---$10 each for 
the two structures and the necessary excavations, 
and $5 for hauling the lumber out from town, 
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NORMA BEACH is named in honor of Norma Ganzini, 
a former owner of the resort. 
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LATE ONE SUMMER NIGHT, the brakes failed on a box- 
car being set out on the Meadowdale sidetrack. 

The car rolled freely down the siding and crashed 
into a work train full of sleeping Italians, push- : 
ing it off the end of the sidetrack. Pandemonium 
broke loose within the car, as each rudely awaken- 

ed Sicilian added his personal comments’ to the 
swelling chorus. The comparison was drawn by the 
English-speaking Meadowdalians investigating the 
ruckus, to a hornet's nest, recently holed by a 
rock, The car was jacked back onto the rails the 
following day, thus averting an international inci- 
dent. 
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ONE EVENING IN MAY 1918, a lone bandit, masked 
with a black handkerchief, entered the library at 
the Admiralty Logging Company's Camp No. 2, near 
Paine Field, where 14 men were playing poker, 
Some of the players, thinking the command to stand 
up with the hands up was just a gag, were a little 
Slow in obeying. The bandit punctuated his dee 
mands with a hail of bullets, and by the time the 
last slug riccocheted off the top of the stove, 
everybody was standing, The stranger ordered 
Charles Johnson, a hook-tender, to scoop up the 
money on the table. After pocketing that loot, 
the robber ordered Johnson to search each member 
of the crowd, One player concealed $200 in his 
sleeve, which Johnson missed, As the last player 
was being searched, one of the loggers named John 
Janes, grabbed a chair and swung it at the head of 
the bandit. The robber shot Janes in the heart, 
and as his body fell, he shot him again. The ban- 
dit then backed out of the room, turning off the 
lights as he left, The loggers armed themselves 
with clubs and axes and started in pursuit, but 
lost the thief in the darkness and brush. Attempts 
to call Camp No. 1, about a mile and a half away 
at Lake Stickney, were fruitless as the robber had 
cut the telephone wire before the holdup. Several 
loggers ran the distance and alerted the authori-~ 
ties. The coroner's jury recommended that William 
Hartman, a logger from Aberdeen, be held for in- 
vestigation, so Hartman was thrown into the Everett 
jail. On July 1, 1918, he was acquited of the 
charge of first degree murder, and released. Trial 
records still on file in the County Clerk's vault 
include such relics as the leaden slug that killed 
Janes, a photograph of the victim, complete with 
bullet holes, and a snapshot of the accused. 
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MEADOWDALE WAS ONCE NICKNAMED "The Rim of Seattle" 
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AN INTERESTING ROOF can be seen on the old Dahl- 

berg house at the southeast corner of 168th and 
Beverly Park Road, across the street from the 
Beverly Elementary School. It is a rolled roof, 
originally made from shingles manufactured on the 
spot in Dahlberg's shingle mill. Soaked in water 

until soft, they were fastened around half of a 
cedar log about as large as a telephone pole until 
permanently shaped, then put in place on the roof. 
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IN MAY 1912, A BIG SLASHING FIRE raged from a 
point near Lake Washington clear to Meadowdale. | | 
Brown's Bay Logging Company lost everything at 
Camp No. § over by Lake Stickney except their 
office building, and 100 employees lost everything 
in the camp. In Upper Meadowdale, the fire wiped 
out most of the buildings on the Lamberton farm, 
which was currently occupied by the Martinson fam- 
ily. On the Norma Beach Road, homes belonging to 
Mr. Hancock and aman named Lorenz were lost, as 
well as the old Reynolds house, which was occupied 
by a logger. Most trees in Upper Meadowdale today 
began as seedlings after this fire. 
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SEAMOUNT, BETWEEN NORMA BEACH and Picnic Point, 
was known fondly by early Meadowdalians as "Shan- 
tytown", 
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THE BROWN'S BAY LOGGING COMPANY PIER was always 
a good place to fish for porgees and rock cod. On 
week-ends, hordes of fishermen, mostly Japs from 
Seattle, fished from this pier. Since there were 
frequent passenger trains between Seattle and 
Meadowdale, many Seattle fishermen found that it 
was easier to come out to Brown's Bay than it was 
to go down on the Seattle water front. Some of the 
evening trains must have smelled to high heaven as 
the coaches filled up with successful sportsmen 
who had spent the day dangling sand-worms along the 
Brown's Bay piling. 
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MAKING CEDAR PICKETS for fences was a side indus- 
try for men handy with an axe, Split froma 
straight-grained cedar block and sharpened on the 
end, the pickets sold for about one cent each. 
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CASCARA TREES were once very common along all the 
early logging roads, The bark was’ stripped and 
sold for use in the drug trade. The berries were 
sometimes made into pies by housewives and logging 
camp cooks. 
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THE "GATEWAY TO THE OLYMPICS" sign on 168th S, W. 
at Highway 99, indicates the prize-winning name 


ee that was coined by C. J. Hildebrand in 
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BELL FRUIT FARM in the 16300 block on 75th West 
was started in 1906 by Orville J, Bell, the prop- 
rietor of a Seattle cigar store, The fruit busi- 
ness was continued for many ears by his 

Harry P. Bell, ‘Dues ah 
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WASSER-MOWATT operated a shingle mill at Lake 
Serene, hauling the finished shingles to the Great 
Northern tracks by the wagon load. The mill burned 
out in 1916. 
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THE MEADOWDALE HOTEL was built in 1907 by Thomas 
Sherin and burned down in October 1948, It was 
not a hotel in the strictest sense, but always had 
a spare room for any traveler unwilling to go any 
further, 
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MATTHEWS FISH MARKET occupied one room in a house 
in the 15800 block on 75th place West. It was run 
by Fred "Skidoo" Matthews, who sold bottom fish for 
a few months in 1913. Skidoo was a bit of local 
color, dating back to about 1907. A strong and 
healthy young man, he had one weakness, and that 
was alcohol. A few drinks invariably gave him the 
delusion that he was a pugilist of considerable 
ability, an idea that caused him no end of trouble 
with the law. In 1907, he declared war in Edmonds, 
and was salted away in the Everett pokey for 20 
days. The following year, he picked a fight in the 
Edmonds post office and was fined $25. Having 

more time than money, he laid out 19 days on that 


one. 
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DEATH WAS NO STRANGER where the trees were being 
felled and skidded. If a logger was killed in the 
forenoon, the body might be placed in a cool place 
until the train took the crew back to the camp in 
the evening. Work could not be suspended unneces- 
sarily over trifles. 
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THE FIRST LOCAL MARRIAGE PERFORMED by a woman was 

when Mrs, Ada V, Brain, a Meadowdale Justice of 
the Peace, united Mike Kohler and Joanna Hogar in 
April 1918, 


yes 
THE FIRST RESIDENT was John C, Lund, 
all 9 Pe 


WALTER GILES was a sculptor of some renown, who 
lived ina cabin on the site of the Meadowdale 
Community Club. He now lives in Los Angeles, Cal. 
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THE NAME, MEADOWDALE, was coined by Robert Maltby, 
a real estate salesman working for West & Wheeler. 
The town of Maltby is named after this man, 
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IN 1908-09, THE GREAT NORTHERN hauled thousands of 
tons of granite down from the Cascade Mountains 
and built a sea wall from Everett to Seattle. 
This created one of the most scenic stretches of 
track on the whole line, 
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STICKNEY LAKE was named after Frank B,. Stickney, a 
timber cruiser from Edmonds, 
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SHEEP RAISING in Lund's Gulch was unsuccessful be- 
cause of the bear population in the canyon, 
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LEPROSY TERRIFIED THE COUNTRYSIDE before 1900 when 
a Mosher & McDonald logger, who had visited the 
Philippine Islands, developed the dread disease, 
The "epidemic" ended when the one victim was re- 
moved, but the scare lingered on for years. 
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ELLIA BLACK was the first white boy born around 


Meadowdale and LILLIE ASTELL was the first white 
girl, both being born in 1903. 
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A QUAINT LOG HOUSE, built about 1905, can be seen 
at 5431 Norma Beach Road. It was built by an olde 
country German named Henry Hoenicka, The origine 
al shake roof has been replaced, but the big logs 
| that formed the walls are still in evidence, 

ie Ce 
THE WALLS AND RAFTERS of a log cabin that was a 
labor of love, can be found in the brush about a 
block north of Meadowdale Village, It is the 
remains of the 0, J. Billstrom cabin, built about 
1907 by a retired Scandinavian from Ballard. He 
first moved into a little shack and planted a 
strawberry patch beside the well-traveled logging 
skid-road that came up the ravine, Having tools, 
skill and patience, he soon started the two-story 
log cabin from logs that were cut on the site, 
With infinite skill, he squared each timber with 
an axe, and dovetailed each joint so the walls 
would stand without the use of nails. About 1912, 
Billstrom died, and the sturdy building has fase 
Cinated children and intrigued adults ever since 
that time, sail 


THE HOUSE AT 5526 160th SW., was built by a Civil 
War veteran named Garrett. He was a dark, swarthy 
and mysterious man, who lived there for many 
years. 2s 


THE GEORGE TROWER pigeon farm is now owned by Dr. 
J. M. Deaver,. ye 


THE MBADOWDALE FREE HACK was a horse and buggy 
taxi used by West & Wheeler to transport prospect~ 
ive clients around to the remote areas of Meadow- 
dale, om 0 a 


THE RED HOUSE AT 5805 152nd SW., was known as the 
Roy Taylor place. Of interest today, is that the 
right-of-way of the Mosher & McDonald logging 
railroad can still be seen parallel and adjacent 
to the old cedar picket fence along the west Bide 
of the Taylor place. ar, 


THE OLDEST BUILDING MATERIAL in a building still 
standing is probably in the old Ungren barn in the 
150th block on 52nd West. ‘Some of the long, hand- 
split cedar palings on this structure were first 
used as part of a Mosher & McDonald camp building 
near Highway 99. The camp was abandoned about 
1900, and during the next few years, the buildings 
disappeared piecemeal, as the settlers tore them 
down for the materials. Frank Ungren salvaged 
several loads of siding from one of the buildings 
and incorporated them into a barn, After standing 
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for several years, it was torn down and moved 
about 150 yards to the north and rebuilt, using 
much of the same siding. : 
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MEADOWDALE OLD-TIMERS are full of fine stories 
that would make a book unto themselves. One sample 
will do no harm: 


Bert Hutchins (see p. 95) and several other 
small children were walking and playing down a 
woodland trail one day when suddenly they noticed 
a large bobcat ahead of them, It appeared that 
the cat was neither going to retreat nor step 
aside in the trail, and the Hutchins expedition 
wasn't about to display any cowardice either, A 
brush fire had left a lot of conveniently-sized 
clubs strewn along, so each child seized one that 
fit his hand, and they surrounded the bobcat and 
beat the hell out of him. 


On their arrival at home, the kids told their 
mother of the episode but she didn't believe them, 
chiding them for creating such tall tales. In 
order to vindicate themselves, they took Mrs. 
Hutchins by the hand and led her to the scene of 
the battle, which was liberally festooned with 
swatches of wildcat fur from the bludgeoned cat, 
who had learned about humans the hard way. 
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The following poem was submitted, anonymous= 
ly, to the Edmonds Tribune-Review in February 1922: 


THE RIN CF  SEATILE 


Meadowdale | 

Our hopes come from thee 
In. a blue-green vale 
Full of nest and peace 


As the days go by . 


Where uhite anoke curle up 
‘Gainst the pine-tipped bluff 
URenre soft tinkling bells 
Blend with ocean swells , 
Where the nerve-wnacked soul 
(Courts kind peace, its goal, 
As the days go by . 


Gray rain on bright sun 
And the day is done 

Then the kettle sings -- 
In the grate it suings 
Where broun cones are fed 
When the coals ame red 
And the neds of the sky 
Sift trough fins nearby 
In odd Meadoudale . 


QT 
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A WORD ABOUT THE DILEMMA PRESS 


When this manuscript was about ready for the 
printer, a series of conferences were held with 
local newspaper publishers to keep the publishing 
effort a community enterprise. The best offer in 
this direction was a reluctant bid to run the book 
serially in about 60 weekly installments, saving 
the plates so the author could use them in bring- 
ing out the book. This seemed to prolong the 
problems instead of solving them, so it was decid- 
ed to print it privately on an offset press in 
Mountlake Terrace. 


This decision meant two more complete typ- 
ings, with special treatment on the page margins 
and illustrations. Some attempt was made to 
create an assembly line at the author's home for 
these processes, which took three full weeks to 
complete. 


Most of the small illustrations came from 
Robert Farrar's priceless collection of old-time 
printing types, ornaments and initials. Robert 
Farrar also designed and set up the title page. 
The covers were printed on a hand press in Meadow- 
dale by Bob Clifton, Bindery suggestions came 
from Priebe's in Everett. 


The Dilemma Press’ was originally created to 
publish this one book. Whether there will be more 
titles forthcoming, depends on the approval accord- 


ed the first one, As one hard-working colleague 
appraised the situation, "This has been an educa~ 
tion!" 


The Publishers. 
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